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SAYINGS OF OUR LORD 


By THE Rev. ROBERT C. NIGHTINGALE 


LMOST every reader of the New 
Testament has been talking during 
the last few weeks of the discovery 
of certain “ Logia,” or “ Sayings of 

our Lord,” in one of the mounds of sand 
that denote the site of the ancient city of 
Oxyrhynchus in Lower Egpyt. Oxyrhynchus 
received its Greek name from being devoted 
to the worship of the well-known sharp-nosed 
pike of the Nile (mormyrus oxyrhynchus) ; 
which was sacred to Athor the Egyptian 
Venus. It was afterwards the seat of an 
important Christian bishopric; and from 
circumstances connected with the finding of 
the papyrus leaf containing the Logia it 
seems possible that it is part of a book which 
belonged to the library of the bishop of the 
see. 

Except in one problematical utterance the 
newly found “ Logia ” give us no new idea of 
the character or work of our Lord, and by 
no means realise the anticipations which had 
been formed in some quarters that they 
would present us with a “new Gospel.” 
There are only eight “ Sayings ” on the MS., 
and of these two are quite illegible, one is 
partly so, and two are imperfect, leaving only 
three the literal meaning of which is certain 
and complete. 

The phrase that I have alluded to as 
problematical is the second clause of the 
second saying : “ Except ye sabbatize (that is 
keep) the sabbath, ye shall not see the 
Father ;” which at first sight seems to con- 
tradict the teaching of the Christ with respect 
to the spiritual character of the worship that 
brings us near to the eternal nature of our 
Heavenly Father; but in Hebrews iv. 9, we 
have a similar phrase: “There remaineth, 
therefore, a keeping of sabbath to the people 
of God,” and in the longer form of the 
letter of Ignatius to the Magnesians, which 
is certainly one of our oldest Christian 
documents, the writer exhorts Christians to 
‘“‘ sabbatize after a spiritual manner.” There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that if the 
Saying is a genuine one of the Saviour’s it is 
to be understood in the metaphorical sense 
he so often designed his sayings to be taken 
in. 

XXVI—46 


The real interest of these “ Sayings” to 
earnest believers in the teaching of Jesus, is 
to be found in the fifth “ Saying ” which runs 
thus ; “ Jesus saith, wherever there are 
and there is one alone, I am with him. 
Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
me, cleave the wood and there am I.” (The 
blanks represent words that are illegible in 
the original.) The first clause is almost 
parallel to the promise in Matthew xviii. 20, 
which has been of more help to Christians in 
their collective relationship with each other 
and the Saviour than any other of his 
promises has been. His loved presence is 
however here made more personal by being 
promised to the individual believer. This 
agrees with the ancient Syriac harmony of 
Tatian (150 A.D.) which was read in many 
churches down to the middle of the fifth 
century and had perhaps more influence 
upon the text of the New Testament than 
all other ancient documents combined. This 
harmony of Tatian reads: “ He comforted 
them in His saying, ‘ Where one is, there I 
also am, and where two are, there will I also 
be ” Even beyond this in interest is 
the second clause of the “ Saying”: “ Raise 
the stone, &c.,” as if the words are really 
those of Jesus they declare His omnipresence 
in a more definite manner than it is declared 
anywhere else in his recorded words. There 
is the beautiful and peculiar simple force in 
the utterance which separates our Lord’s 
words from those of any other teacher. St. 
Paul also expresses the same truth in more 
diffusive language in Coloss. i. 16, 17, where 
he says “in the Son all things hold together ” 
(compare Revised Version). I think it is this 
one Saying, which, apart from the fact of the 
MS. itself being at least 150 years older than 
any existing MS. of the Gospels, gives to the 
newly discovered papyrus any special im- 
portance it may possess. 

My object, however, in writing this paper 
is rather to call attention to the often for- 
gotten fact of our having many undoubted 
sayings of our Lord that are not recorded in 
our four Gospels. One of these closes St. 
Paul’s tearful farewell to the Ephesian elders 
in Acts xx.: “Ye ought to remember the 
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words of the Lord Jesus, how he said ‘ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’” 
Other sayings attributed to Jesus are found 
in the Apocryphal Gospels, and in the 
Apostolic Fathers. Nearly all those in the 
former and some of those in the latter may 
at once be dismissed as spurious, either 
because they are evidently of a later date 
than the time of the Christ, or because the 
teaching and feeling contained in them are 
antagonistic to those of his undoubtedly 
genuine utterances. 

Three of the most striking of these say- 
ings are found in the MS. presented to the 
University of Cambridge by Theodore Beza 
in 1581, and now in the University library. 
The genuineness of these sayings is almost 
certain, as they are either found in the old 
Syriac translations, which are nearer in form 
to the original written Gospels than any 
existing Greek MS.; or else the portions 
that would contain them have been obviously 
torn away in order to assimilate the narrative 
to that in the Greek MSS. One of these 
sayings occurs after Matt. xx. 28, and runs 
thus: “But ye seek from little to increase, 
and that from the greater there shall be a 
less.” Another occurs after Luke vi. 4, and 
is of special interest when compared with 
the second of the newly found “ Sayings.” 
It is as follows: “On the same day He 
beheld a man working on the Sabbath; and 
said unto him, ‘O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou art doing thou art 
blessed, but if thou knowest not thou art 
cursed, and art a transgressor of the law.’” 
The third follows John vi. 56, completing 
the sentence in that verse which defines the 
believer’s life in Christ, and then beginning 
a fresh one; it reads thus: * As the Father 
in me, and I in the Father. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, unless you take 
hold of the body of the Son of Man as 
being the living bread, you have not life in 
you.” 

There is a saying constantly quoted by 
the Fathers as being one of the Lord’s, and 
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which appears to be an expansion of Matt. 
xxv. 30: ‘“Shew yourselves to be good 
money changers.” 

Another, quoted by Justin Martyr, is: 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ said, ‘In whatso- 
ever I may find you, in this will I also judge 
you.’” <A practical comment was given on 
this by Mr. Wesley when, on being asked by 
a pestering questioner, “ What he would do 
if he knew he was going to die that very 
day ?” he answered, “ Just what I am going 
to do, madame.” 

Jerome quotes twice from the “* Hebrew 
Gospel,” a saying that breathes the very 
spirit of Jesus: ‘“ We find the Lord saying 
to his disciples, ‘Never be joyful except 
when ye shall look on your brother in 
love.’ ” 

There is in the Clementine Homilies a 
saying that is as full of the spirit of Jesus as 
the one I have just quoted: “Christ said: 
‘Good must come, and blessed is he through 
whom it comes.’ ” 

In that very old document “ The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” there is a say- 
ing which is perhaps attributed to our Lord, 
and is not found elsewhere: “Let thine 
alms sweat into thine hands, till thou 
knowest to whom to give.” 

Besides the sayings of the Lord not 
found in our Gospels, which I have given, 
there are several others of almost equal 
apparent genuineness that I have not men- 
tioned ; either because-there is a flaw in the 
evidence respecting them, or because they 
do not appeal so strongly to that instinct in 
the believer’s heart which leads him to 
regard the words of Jesus as words of power 
beyond all others. Those I have quoted 
are words that pre-eminently mark their 
speaker as being one who spoke as no other 
has ever spoken, and that also teach us that 
not only is there new light constantly break- 
ing out of the Saviour’s words, but that 
there is also new light to be brought to 
them by the earnest, loving labours of fer- 
vent minded men. 
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THE MISSION 


OF A BOOKLET 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT 


WO hundred and seventy years ago, 
two years after Charles I. had be- 
come King, there occurred at the 
door of a rambling, old mansion- 

house in Shropshire an incident quiet-looking 
enough in its way, which was, nevertheless, 
destined to influence for good thousands of 
souls for generations to come. This house 
was situated on the banks of the Severn, a 
few hundred yards from the old village of 
Eaton-Constantine ; and there resided, with 
his family,a freeholder, possessed of moderate 
estate, named Richard Baxter. One day in 
the year 1627 there came to the door of this 
old mansion a travelling pedlar for the pur- 
pose of hawking his modest stock of wares, 
amongst which was a small book called 
“Bunny’s Resolution.” This little devotional 
and theological treatise had been written by 
a Jesuit named Parsons, but was altered by 
the Rev. Edmund Bunny, rector of Bolton 
Percy, in various doctrinal points which did 
not conform to the Protestant faith. Bunny 
was a Puritan of the oldest order, an eminent 
scholar, a man of marked individuality, and 
enjoyed other preferments in the Church 
besides the incumbency of Bolton Percy. 
Above all this, however, he was possessed by 
a consuming zeal to win souls to Christ ; 
and, imbued with the missionary spirit of 
St. Paul, he went about the country preach- 
ing to the common people the Gospel of 
the kingdom. 

By that little business transaction, then, at 
the door of Mr. Baxter’s house, “ Bunny’s 
Resolution ” passed from the pedlar’s hands 
into that home. And here the wonderful 
story of the little book begins. Mr. Baxter, 
had hitherto led a life which, if not worse, 
was at least worldly to the highest degree. 
Heavenly things, or man’s future destiny, had 
no part in his thoughts ; whilst, in his earlier 
years, he had been much addicted to gaming, 
one of the many vices of the period, with the 
result that his landed property became so 
deeply involved that much care and frugality 
had to be constantly exercised in order to 
disencumber it. With the pedlar’s visit, how- 
ever, came a singular change. The little book 
which Mr. Baxter had bought, awakened in 


his soul a deep sense of sin, and at the 
same time opened for him the gates of salva- 
tion. And here it may be well to recall the 
fact that at that time religious feeling and 
Christian profession in England were at an 
extremely low ebb. Only in isolated homes 
here and there was the Lamp of the Lord 
kept burning. Of public preaching of the 
Gospel there was little, and the influence of 
that little was for the worse instead of for 
the better, many of the preachers being of the 
base class whom Milton, at that very period, 
in his “ Lycidas,” denounced in scathing lan- 
guage, men who— 


“ for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold. 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how 
to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs!’ 


This is a faithful picture of the preachers of 
Mr. Baxter’s day. At Eaton-Constantine 
Sir William Rogers retained his office of 
“Reader” till he was eighty years of age, 
and for the last twenty years of his life 
never preached a sermon. After his sight 
failed he repeated prayers without the book, 
whilst to read the lessons he employed a 
common labourer one year and a working 
tailor another. All over Shropshire, over 
England, there were scores of ordained 
clergymen of like character, many of them 
leading the most dissolute lives. For any 
awakened soul, with the cry, “ What must I 
do to be saved ?” on his lips, those were not 
the men to ask for spiritual guidance and 
comfort. Struggling hearts, therefore, had 
often to fight their spiritual battle all alone, 
even, as of old, Jacob wrestled with that 
awful Mystery by the fords of Jabbok until 
the breaking. of the day. In such circum- 
stances was Mr. Baxter: neither in nor 
around Eaton-Constantine was there any 
spiritual guidance for him. His own home 
had been the spot of his soul’s awakening 
through the instrumentality of that little 
book brought by the humble pedlar; under 
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that roof lay the field of conflict ; the battle 
was long and fierce ; but, through the help of 
the Word of the Lord and the blessing of 
His Spirit, the issues were momentous not 
only for Mr. Baxter’s soul, but also for those 
of his house; and henceforth that home was 
to be truly a Bethel, the house of God, and 
the very gate of heaven. 

But in the conversion of Mr. Richard 
Baxter the mission of the little book had by 
no means been completed. In that home 
there had been born a son twelve years before 
this eventful incident. This son was destined 
to become the great Richard Baxter, one of 
the most honoured servants of God in any age, 
and the author of one of the most precious 
and helpful guides to seeking and weary souls 
with which the world has been blessed. The 
elder Baxter, naturally anxious as to his son’s 
spiritual well-being, placed the book in his 
hands. The perusal of it awakened in young 
Richard’s soul an ardent desire for obedience 
to the Divine Will and for an earnest spiritual 
life, and finally led to his solemn dedication 
of soul and self to the service of God. 

But other golden links had yet to be 
added to the chain of grace which was to 
bind countless souls to the Eternal Love. 
Time and the world went on. The old 
pedlar had long ago made his last journey 
and had entered upon his final rest, whilst 
the head of the household in the old mansion 
at Eaton-Constantine had passed away into 
the kindly keeping of Him who “ giveth His 
beloved sleep.” Pedlar and preacher pass 
away in the pageant of the world, but God 
works on in the ever-living present ; and 


“With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day.”’ 


In due time the great and good divine, 
Richard Baxter, also died, but in his works 
he yet lived, for his immortal legacy of 
spiritual comfort and consolation to the 
believer, “ The Saints’ Rest,” was the means 
of the conversion of the pious and gifted 
Philip Doddridge, the life-long friend of Isaac 
Watts, and the author of “ The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul.” Nor did 
the mystic chain of grace end here, for the 
study of Doddridge’s rich mine of Christian 
experience and holy exhortation was the 
means of bringing to that peace which passeth 
understanding the great William Wilberforce, 
the friend of Pitt, the Gurneys, and Hannah 
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More, the chivalrous advocate for the free- 
dom of the slave, the zealous philanthropist, 
and the faithful servant of Christ. Still the 
divine current of spiritual grace was destined 
to pass on in its saving power, with the 
result that Wilberforce was enabled, through 
the guidance of the Spirit, to write his “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,” a fearless and powerful 
exhortation to those who, in the state of the 
religious life of the upper classes of society 
at that time, had been too apt to forget God 
and the claims which He had upon their 
affections and life. This book of fearless 
speech and soul-searching power has quick- 
ened many a heart into spiritual life, and was 
the means of enlisting both the Rev. Leigh 
Richmond and the great Dr. Chalmers in the 
army of the Lord. The former wrote that 
excellent story, ‘*‘ The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
a book which, two generations ago, was the 
means of drawing thousands of souls towards 
the higher life ; whilst the profound learning, 
the grand personality, the- noble heroic life, 
and the lofty, Christian example of the latter 
have combined to form for us one of the 
richest spiritual legacies of modern times. 

Such is a brief outline of the story of the 
pedlar and the little book ; and it may not be 
without some interest to recall a few of the 
outstanding points in the life of the most 
illustrious of those great and good men whose 
spiritual destinies and profound influence 
were so strangely linked in that golden chain 
of divine grace. 

After he had been brought to the saving 
knowledge of Christ through the instru- 
mentality of “ Bunny’s Resolution,” Richard 
Baxter, the son, studied piously, and with 
much prayer, not unmingled with tears, 
Perkins “ On Repentance, on Living and 
Dying Well,” Culverwell “On Faith,” and 
Sibb’s “Bruised Reed.” When he had 
reached his twenty-second year he was or- 
dained a clergyman, by Thornborough, 
Bishop of Worcester. Of university train- 
ing he had none, but his insatiable love 
of study had done for him infinitely more 
than any university curriculum could have 
accomplished, and he entered upon his 
sacred office with a more liberal equipment 
in the way of theological knowledge than 
most young clergymen of his day. More- 
over, he had an exalted advantage over many 
of his fellows who had put foot upon the 
same holy threshold: he was a converted. 
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man, humbly endeavouring to put on the 
whole armour of God. 

From the hour of his ordination till the 
moment of his death Baxter’s life was an un- 
broken series of strange, and sometimes even 
dramatic, vicissitudes and intense physical 
and mental exertions. Born in the reign of 
James I., he witnessed the great Revolution 
of 1688 ere he passed away, so that his life 
either touched marginally, or passed wholly 
through, the reigns of five monarchs, besides 
the term of the Commonwealth, and that, 
too, throughout what was in many respects 
the most stirring and memorable period in 
the civil and political history of England. 
He was a contemporary of Pym, Hampden, 
and Cromwell; of Clarendon, Lauderdale, 
and Sharp ; of Monmouth, Sydney, and Judge 
Jeffreys; of Milton, Bunyan, and George 
Herbert ; and he saw more civil and political 
strife, fearlessly denounced more intrigue and 
iniquity, and counted amongst his friends 
more of the illustrious names in_ his 
country’s roll of honour than any man of his 
times. 

Nor was Baxter a mere spectator of the 
startling events which filled the stirring 
times in which his life was cast. His genius 
and disposition, his eloquent utterance and 
inspired pen, his ceaseless industry and 
dauntless spirit, which neither sickness nor 
imprisonment could interrupt on the one 
hand, nor quench on the other; above all, 
his “love for souls,” which was in him a 
constraining passion, and which animated 
his whole being, all combined to throw him 
into, and keep him faithful amongst, the highly 
dramatic events of his day. And as those 
civil and political changes were, in essence 
and results, profoundly connected with the 
‘Church, and indeed were in a large measure 
proposed or carried on in the name of, or 
for the sake of, religion, Baxter could well 
bear his part in the struggle without either 
compromising or renouncing the character 
which in all his troubles or temptations he 
never for a moment forsook—that of a faithful 
minister of Christ. 

Various were the scenes and countless 
the duties of Richard Baxter’s ministry 
in the cause of his Master, but the place 
which will ever be most richly associated 
with his eventful life is the town of Kidder- 
minster. Here he faithfully upheld, from 
1641 till 1660, the Cross of Christ, and 
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declared fearlessly the whole counsel of God. 
Whilst he was here the bitter course of the 
Civil War was run: Naseby and Marston 
Moor were fought; the ghastly tragedy was 
enacted in front of the palace at Whitehall ; 
Cromwell defeated the Covenanters on that 
wild September morning at Dunbar; and 
the second Charles was restored amidst 
universal, delirious joy. Yet amidst all those 
civil and political convulsions never did 
Baxter for one moment lose sight of his high 
ideal, or suffer his faithfulness to fail. So 
far as his own personal ministry was con- 
cerned, he lived in a whirl of discord and 
tempest. ‘This arose partly from his un- 
flinching loyalty to his religious standards, 
and partly from the universal misunder- 
standings to which all men beyond their 
time in thought are subjected. By Quakers 
he was branded as a child of the devil, by 
Calvinists as a fanatical Quaker, by Church- 
men as a Socinian, by Independents as a 
Papist, by Royalists as ‘a traitor doomed 
for hell.”” Now we see him in the full sun- 
shine of prosperity, again under the gloom 
of adversity, now carrying the Light of Life 
through the Kidderminster lanes lying in 
spiritual darkness, again disputing with the 
bishops in the Savoy Conference, now 
writing “The Saints’ Everlasting Rest” in 
the quiet seclusion of a country retreat, 
again, though feeble in frame, marching as a 
chaplain at the head of one of Cromwell’s 
cavalry regiments towards Marston Moor or 
Dunbar—never did a servant of the Lord 
enjoy so little rest: his experiences remind 
one of the stirring, heroic life of St. Paul. 
Baxter excelled in priceless words as well 
as in heroic deeds. In this connection 
the late Dean Stanley, in his address at 
the inauguration of the Baxter statue at 
Kidderminster, on the 28th of July, 1875, 
gives him his true position :— ‘There is 
a saying of Luther’s, in which he divides 
the foremost men of his time into four 
classes: Words not deeds, Erasmus the great 
scholar ; deeds not words, Martin Luther 
himself, the reformer; deeds and words, 
Philip Melancthon, scholar and reformer ; 
Neither deeds nor words, Carlostadt, the use- 
less iconoclast. For deeds and words to- 
gether, we would place Richard Baxter as 
the great man of his time; he is the parallel 
of Melancthon. . . . . He represented the 
spirit of the century more than any other 
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single man, both in its weakness and in its 
strength; in court and camp, confronting 
with equal energy Protector and King, wild 
enthusiast or worldly politician, demagogue 
or despot. He was, in the greatest aspect 
of his career, most emphatically a minister 
of the National Church—much in the 
same way as, in Dante’s ‘ Vision of Para- 
dise,’ Bonaventura, the Franciscan, rejoices 
to think that the praises of his founder, 
St. Francis, shall be sung by Thomas 
Aquinas, chief of the rival sect of the 
Dominicans.” 

Amongst all the treasures which Baxter, 
in his voluminous works, has left to the 
world, his “ Saints’ Rest,” and his own 
“ Life,” are the most priceless. Of the latter 
it has been well said that there is little 
within the whole domain of ecclesiastical 
biography, for instruction and helpful power, 
to surpass the latter portion of Baxter’s 
record of his own experiences. And what 


gives enduring force to all that he spoke or 
wrote is that his utterances, either spoken or 
written, were not the effusions of a man 
tossing off his speculations in the exuberance 
of health, but the earnest entreaty or radiant 
testimony of a spirit which felt itself con- 
tinually, as he himself says, “ at the door of 
eternity.” He was, through all his long life, 
physically weak, and for fourteen years in 
such a languishing state that he had scarcely 
a waking hour free from pain. At the close 
of his life he said, “ Weakness and pain 
helped me to study how to die: I am going 
now to see that for which I have lived and 
studied.” 

His death was a fitting end to a noble 
life—serene and full of quiet bliss, a supreme 
fulfilment of his own words: ‘“ After the 
rough and tempestuous day we shall at last 
have the quiet, silent night—light and rest 
together ; the quietness of the night without 
its gloom.” 





THE STORY OF THE CROSS 
By G. W. WOOD 


OULD a modern tourist find himself, 
by some sleight of magic, on 
one of the unfenced, deep-rutted, 
foundering roads which penetrated 

the dense forests and wound across the 
swampy moors and through the “poor, pelting 
villages” of medizeval England—even in Eliza- 
beth’s days only one fourth of the land was 
under cultivation—he would be struck first 
by the strange emptiness and wildness of the 
country, next by the curious bridges with their 
lines of houses and chantries, and finally but 
perhaps most impressively by the presence of 
the Cross. Everywhere, in wood or stone, 
in rude, rough-hewn form or in costly and 
beautifully sculptured structure, by the 
lonely roadside, at the crossways, beside the 
wells, on the windy moor, in the churchyard, 
in the market-place, amid the standing corn 
of the battle-field, he would come upon the 
symbol of redemption. He would learn with 
surprise that many of the crosses were in- 
vested with the rights of sanctuary ; that just 
as the heavy iron handle on the church door, 
once grasped, saved the fugitive from the 


hand of the law, so the shaft of many a way- 
side cross, once gained, was an asylum that 
could not be violated. He would vaguely 
wonder how it had come to pass that the 
length and breadth of England had been so 
measured out with crosses; he would en- 
deavour to guess what influence these 
emblems exercised on the lives of the 
people; then remembering how few and 
fragmentary were their remains—many ruth- 
lessly mutilated in spite of their strange 
beauty and antiquity—he would reflect on 
the violent cause which had led to what 
might at first sight seem a storm of pagan 
iconoclasm, and on the stern sense of faith 
and duty which justified the wholesale 
destruction of symbols that for generations 
had been regarded as most sacred, most 
consolatory, most suggestive of the great 
truths of revelation. 

By the aid of an attractive little volume 
recently published,* the reader can project 

* The Cross in Ritual Architecture and Art.” 
By the Rev. Geo. S. Tyack, B.A. William 
Andrews & Co. 
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himself into the religious past not only of 
England but of Christendom, without any 
recourse to the wizard’s art, and the experi- 
ment will amply repay him for his time and 
trouble. Few stories are more interesting 
or more deeply significant than the story of 
the Cross. From the days when, as Ter- 
tullian testified, “in every undertaking, on 
coming in and going out, on dressing or 
washing, at the bringing of lights, on going 
to bed, in whatever occcupation engaged,” 
the early believers signed their brows with 
the emblem of redemption, the Cross, in 
some form or other, has held its place in the 
life of sixteen centuries. The mere history 
of its form—of the changes which devotion 
suggested, or ecclesiastical discipline imposed 
or art developed—is not only curious in 
itself, but it throws a vivid light on the 
workings of Christian thought and feeling 
during the long ages in which the ground 
was being cleared for modern Europe. 

What a beautiful conception it gives us of 
the spizit in which the Gospel was welcomed 
by the first Christians, that in the earliest 
pictorial attempts to represent our Lord, 
every thought was one of joy and love and 
the grace and sweetness of immortal youth. 
In the beginning the new believers were too 
reverent, too purely spiritual to entertain the 
thougat of depicting the Lord in His huma- 
nity at all. They thought of Him as risen 
and glorified in heaven and as in blissful 
communion with them on earth. The Fish, 
the Dove, the Lamb expressed to their eyes 
all that needed expression. During the first 
two centuries the Cross was the “ accursed 
tree,” an object of horror and shame, and it 
found no recognised place in the symbolism 
of the Church ; and yet as we perceive from 
the passage quoted from Tertullian, it had 
come gradually to be accepted as a manual 
sign in everyday life of the Christian. The 
difference is clear enough, but as might be 
expected the use of the manual sign almost 
necessarily exercised an influence on the 
restricted symbolism. The vision of Con- 
stantine, who beheld in the heavens the sign 
in virtue of which he was to conquer, and 
the reputed discovery of the cross on which 
the Saviour suffered gave a marked impulse 
to the use of the emblem, but it would 
appear that the Cross was regarded not as a 
suggestion of the sacrifice on Calvary, but 
simply as a type—a hieroglyph—of the Lord 
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Jesus in glory. In the little volume to which 
I have referred, Mr. Tyack cites a quaint 
illustration of this from a picture of the 
Transfiguration on a tomb in the church of 
St. Apollinare at Ravenna, on which, while 
Moses and Elias are depicted on either side, 
and a hand above suggests the Eternal 
Father, three sheep stand for the chosen 
disciples and in the centre is not Christ but 
the Cross. 
The ideal of Christian gladness, youth and 
beauty lingered long, it would appear, for no 
representation is known in the first four 
centuries of a bearded Christ, or of a weary 
and suffering Saviour. It was not till the 
feeling of His nearness had faded away that 
the simple old symbolism gave place to a 
tentative realism. It has been strikingly 
observed that in the early ages the difficulty 
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was not to get men to believe that Christ 
was divine, but that He was human, and 
possibly that phase of religious trouble may 
have prompted the Council im Trullo to 
decree that the emblem should give place to 
the picture: “ We order that, instead of the 
Lamb, our Lord Jesus Christ shall be shown 
henceforth in His human form in the images; 
so that without forgetting the height from 
which the Divine Word stooped to us, we 
shall be led to remember His mortal life, 
His passion, and His death which paid the 
ransom for mankind.” The Cross developed 
gradually into the Crucifix—first with the 


figure drawn in outline, then painted, and 
finally raised into partial or complete relief. 
Those who have wondered at the stern 
spirit which shattered to fragments so many 
treasures of Christian art at the Reformation, 
have forgotten how, even in the “ages of 
faith” the Church was rent by a prolonged 
and bitter struggle on this very question of 
pictures and images. The Eastern Iconoclasts 
were crushed by the Council of 842, the 
Western bishops who broke the statues of 
saints and white-washed the pictured walls 
were rebuked, and the art of the Cross 
entered into new phases. Even when the 
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figure on the crucifix was not treated ideally 
as that of the King reigning from the Tree, 
crowned and royally robed, it was at least 
entirely clothed up to the end of the seventh 
century. A remarkable example, unique in 
this country, occurs at Langford Church in 
the south west corner of Oxfordshire. Now, 
however, a repellent and savage realism 
sprang up,.and the religious artist set him- 
self to portray the horrors of suffering and of 
death in torture. Who does not prefer the 
child-like simplicity, the brightness and near- 
ness of the primitive ideal ? 

Passing over Mr. Tyack’s chapters on the 
Cross in ritual and the place it occupies in 
church ornamentation, let us glance rapidly 
at a few of those great stone crosses which 
formed such a curious feature in medizval 
Britain. “ Over five thousand crosses,” he 
remarks, ‘‘are said to have 
existed at one time in the 
public places of England.” 
The computation strikes 
one as well within the 
mark. In 1575 there were 
8911 parish churches “ be- 
sides chapels and churches 
in the dioceses of Bristol 
and Oxford not included 
in the return.” Count up 
the number of place-names 
of which “Cross,” “‘Croce,” 
or ** Crouch ” forms a part ; 
think of the numerous old 
villages and towns which 
show some trace—be it 
merely a stone platform, or 
a broken shaft, or the term 
*‘the cross”—of an old- 
world cross and it will 
seem probable that before 
the Reformation the num- 
ber of crosses was not 
much less than the num- 
ber of parish churches. 
Whatever their number, 
however, a very small pro- 
portion survives in any- 
thing like their original 
condition, and of many of 
these Mr. Tyack gives an 
interesting account accom- 
panied by _ illustrations, 
some of which we are per- 
mitted to reproduce. 
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One of the most beautiful of the civic 
crosses must have been that of Coventry, 
built by Sir William Hollis in 1541 on the 
site of an earlier one, repaired and regilt at 
a cost of £276 in 1668, and razed to the 
ground barely a century later because it was 
an obstruction to business. It was a 
hexagonal spire, some sixty feet in height, 
on a series of four steps, covered with tracery 
and carving, lavishly gilded, and containing 
a number of figures beneath canopies. So 
zealous of its beauty were the civic fathers 
that a fine was imposed on any one who 
should presume to sweep the “ cheepinge ” 
or market without first watering it to lay the 
dust. 

Every one has heard of the series of 
crosses which marked the stations, ending 
with Charing Cross, at which the body of 
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Queen Eleanor rested in the solemn funeral 
procession to Westminster from Hardely in 
Nottinghamshire, where she died on the 
2nd November, 1291. Of these, probably 
twelve in number, only those of Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham survive, and 
each represents a distinct style of con- 
struction. 

Tennyson must often have stood and 
gazed in his boyhood at one of the most 
striking examples of the churchyard cross 
that now survives. It stands on the south 
side of Somersby church, in Lincolnshire— 
an octagonal shaft rising to a height of 
fifteen feet and showing on the one side the 
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Crucifixion, on the other the Madonna and 
Child. “It is supposed to date from the 
middle of the fifteenth century.” 

Ot the more ancient crosses one of the 
best known is that of the little village of 
Eyam in Derbyshire—“a fine specimen of 
the Saxon cross with scrolls on the shaft, 
and figures on the arms and on the centre. 
It had long lain in fragments in a corner 
near the church, when John Howard the 
philanthropist got it rebuilt.” Even more 
interesting are the two elaborately sculptured 
shafts at Sandbach in Cheshire, dating from 
the eighth or it may be even the seventh 
century, and restored by Colonel Forde, who 
gathered the fragments 
scattered over the district 








(Carlton & Sons, photographers, Horncastle) 
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as doorsteps and gate- 
posts. The larger of the 
columns is covered with 
carvings of New Testa- 
ment incidents ; the latter 
is supposed to represent 
“events connected with 
the marriage of Penda, 
king of Mercia, with Alch- 
fleda, daughter of Oswy, 
king of Northumbria, and 
his baptism, on which, as 
a condition, that marriage 
depended.” 

In speaking of the orna- 
mental cross on Church 
vestments Mr. Tyack refers, 
somewhat insufficiently, to 
the passage in the “ Imi- 
tation of Christ ” about 
the crosses on the front 
and back of the chasuble, 
in connection with which 
“ Cardinal Ganganelli ar- 
gued that neither the 
Frenchman [the Chancel- 
lor Gerson] or the German 
[Thomas 4 Kempis] could 
have written the ‘Imita- 
tion,’ but that the honour 
belongs to Gersen, Abbot 
of Vercelli; one of his 
arguments being that the 
Italian vestments only had 
the cross on front and 
back, those used elsewhere 
bearing it behind only.” 
But Mr. Tyack omits to 
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mention that Gersen, Abbot of Vercelli, is 
quite a mythical personage, due to the zeal 
of the Benedictine Cajetan ; and as a matter 
of fact the passage itself, which occurs in the 
fifth chapter of the fourth book is claimed as 
a hit of evidence, so far as it goes, that the 
work wasactually written by Thomas a Kempis. 
In his “ Story of the Jmitatio Christi,” Mr. 
Wheatley remarks that “ there are still some 
ancient chasubles in Belgium, and we pre- 
sume in Holland, on which the cross is 
worked both in front and at the back. We 
do not know of any such being in France, 
where the cross was generally placed behind; 
nor in Italy, where it was in front.” 

I am a little surprised that the name 
“ Vercelli” did not remind Mr. Tyack of 
the celebrated Ruthwell Cross, which may 
without hesitation be regarded as the most 
interesting Runic monument that the world 
possesses. Its history is as obscure and 
uncertain as it is fascinating and involved. 
It can be but briefly indicated here. The 
date and purpose of its erection and the 
name of its designer are unknown. It bears 
so striking a resemblance to the Bewcastle 
Cross erected to the memory of Alchfrid, 
Prince of Deira, under his father Oswy, that 
it might be assigned to any date between the 
close of the seventh and that of the eighth 
century. According to tradition it stood of 
old on the shore of the Solway, and was 
borne by angels to Ruthwell in Dumfries- 
shire, where a church was built over it. 
About 1642, during the ecclesiastical troubles 
of the reign of Charles I., it was thrown 
down, but its fragments were allowed to 
remain embedded in the earthen floor for 
more than a century. In 1802 they were 
found lying outside the church by the Rev. 
Dr. Duncan who placed them in the manse 
grounds, and, twenty years later, restored 
them as far as possible to their original form 
with the aid of a new cross-beam. 

It would occupy too much space to 
describe the New Testament incidents and 
texts with which the cross is elaborately deco- 
rated. Suffice it to say that the topstone 
bears the Runic inscription “*Caedmon me 
awed,” while Runic legends find place 
around a clambering vine, with wild creatures 
among the grapes and leaves, which covers 
the sides. ‘The attempts to translate these 
ancient runes resulted in some amusing 
“curiosities of literature.” In 1840, how- 
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ever, John Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, published a version which although 
it made no mention of “ Ashlafr dale,” and 
the “Therfusian monks,” readily commended 
itself to common-sense readers. The in- 
scription showed that it was the Cross that 
spoke in person. On the eastern side, for 
example, the words were :— 


‘* Christ was on the cross; 
Yet thither hastening 
Men came from afar 
Unto the Noble Once. 
All that beheld I; 
With sorrow I was overwhelmed,” &c. 


Meanwhile—in 1832—Professor Blume dis- 
covered in the library of a monastery at 
Vercelli in Piedmont an “ancient half- 
ruined skin-book” containing poems and 
homilies in Old English. In translating 
one of them, a “ Dream of the Rood,” 
Kemble found to his amazement that this 
old-world, iong-forgotten MS. contained 
embedded in its context the very lines he 
had read on the Ruthwell Cross. On the 
beauty and fine dramatic conception of this 
old poem it is unnecessary to dwell; the 
fact that it was as old as the cross, that the 
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designer of the cross must have been 
familiar with it, and may even have known 
the poet, was a marvellous discovery. Over 
twenty years elapsed and the runes on the 
topstone, “ Caedmon me fawed ” (Caedmon 
made me) were deciphered, and the finish- 
ing touch seemed to have been given to as 
‘strange a story as any recorded in the history 
of literature. One thought of the old poet 
and the vision in which he received the gift 
of song, and it was pleasant to imagine him 
in the cloisters of Whitby while the sculptor 
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was carving the vines and 
birds and runes of this 
shattered cross. 

But what was it “ Caed- 
mon made”—the cross or 
the verses? Even now the 
subject is open to question ; 
there is room for dispute, 
too, as to the authorship 
of the “ Dreant of the Rood,” 
A sentence or two from Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Early 
English Literature” (vol. ii) 
may fitly summarise all that 
need be said, and bring this 
hasty survey to a close. 

“The Dream has been 
allotted to Cynewulf by Die- 
trich and many others ; and 
it is argued then that the 
lines on the cross are Cyne- 
wulf’s, and that the cross is 
not earlier than the end of 
the eighth century. But it 
is a further question whether 
Cynewulf wrote the Dream 
of the Rood and if he did 
not, we cannot for certain 
say that the runes on the 
Ruthwell Cross are so late 
as the end of the eighth 
century. The matter is open 
to debate ; and if,as I think, 
the Dream of the Rood con- 
tains an old poem worked 
over by Cynewulf, and if 
the lines on the Ruthwell 
Cross belong to this old 
poem, it is just possible that the lines were 
written by Caedmon himself, or by some 
one of his school. Whoever wrote this 
poem, it became famous, and certain pas 
sages in it were used for inscriptions on 
crosses and relics. It is not only on the 
Ruthwell Cross that we find lines quoted 
from it.” 

In another edition it may be worth Mr. 
Tyack’s while to include this curious story 
of an ancient and unique cross too little 
known. 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Autuor oF “Joanna TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 


“Tue YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN,’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE. Fareham election was over. The 
speech Franklin had made under 
tension of emotion had turned the 
scales in favour of the labour 

candidate. 

Pilchard had leaped the hurdle that barred 
him from success, and run in before his 
opponent, who was sauntering idly into the 
constituency. Franklin had no leisure to 
dwell on “the heavy change” now love had 
gone from his life; the affairs of the day 
demanded his thoughts. His telegram to 
Mark had a grim humour in its common- 
place words: “ My sincerest sympathy. Am 
deeply grieved. Send details of accident 
and funeral arrangements.” 

Mark had wired briefly in return : “Thrown 
while riding. Death instantaneous. Funeral 
‘Tuesday, twelve o'clock.” 

Tuesday was the day of the election. 
Franklin must be in Fareham. 

He debated with himself whether he should 
go over to Plimpton on Sunday, but decided 
against it. No one had known of his love. 
He had no right even to look a last look. 

Memory lashed him, using for whip that 
scene in the railway carriage. Why had he 
not known then that he loved her? She 
had read his love better than he who could 
not interpret the writing on the wall of his 
heart. . .< « And now life’s feast was over. 
On the wall the hand of death had written 
Mene, mene, tekel, “God hath numbered thy 
kingdom and finished it... . Thou art 
weighed in the balance and art found want- 
ing. . . . Thy kingdom is divided.” 

He loved her as she had loved him ; but 
he had known it too late. He had no right 
even to look on her dead face. He went 
through his work like a man whose thoughts 
were inirons. The sudden turn in Pilchard’s 
fortunes gave him no pleasure. The con- 
gratulations of his colleagues ought to have 
been condolences. 

In this outward triumph masking the life’s 
defeat there was only irony. Half-heartedly 
he wound up his work at Fareham. Brace, 


’ 


ETC. 


and Pilchard and the rest said that the 
struggle had told upon him. He looked 
grey, and was as gloomy as though Pilchard 
had not got in. 

Even his opponents noticed the change in 
him. It had dated from his great speech, 
when he had pushed Pilchard on to fortune 
by taking the tide of popular feeling at its 
turn. They had seen him conducting the 
election gravely ; cheerfully leading the for- 
lorn hope; keeping his party together by 
sheer force of personality. And now, when 
he had got his man in, he had no spirit in 
him, and went about looking like one with 
murder on his conscience. 

Dawson, the defeated candidate, set him- 
self to find out the cause of this change. 
Franklin knew nothing of the criticisms on 
his conduct. He wrote a letter recalling his 
refusal of that colonial appointment. On his 
way to London, he stopped at Plimpton. 
He would see the place where they had laid 
her. 

He climbed the hill from the station like 
a man in a dream. His consciousness 
seemed ta be closed in, in the hollow of the 
flame that seared his heart. It was living, 
but it could not pass the walls of fire. 

The birds sang along the way ; the hoarse 
croak of frogs came up from the ditch. 
Hips and haws and scarlet arbutus laughed 
in the hedges ; honeysuckle horns blew fairy 
blasts. He heard nothing. With bent head 
he passed along, seeing only the place where 
they had laid her. He crossed the green, 
merry with children’s voices. The pond was 
flecked with white where the ducks were 
busy, wagging tail and bill, diving, having 
domestic disputes. Beyond the pond the 
churchyard was flecked with white too; but 
the gravestones were motionless. 

The lych-gate was a bower of ivy. He 
paused under it. Had she rested at this 
little inn before continuing her long jour- 
ney? 

There had been a marriage that day; 
flowers still strewed the path. He stepped 
carefully, so as not to tread on them. 

A mound of newly-turned earth beside a 
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mound of white caught his wavering gaze. 
His feet dragged as he went towards it. 
The flowers were drooping in the sun, but a 
hum of bees shook the silence over the 
grave. A butterfly balanced lightly on a 
wreath of immortelles. There was a card 
on the wreath; the black border framed un- 
cultured writing: “From the Servants at 
Great Lowlands, wishing Comfort with 
Respecks.” A crown of blood-red gera- 
niums caught his eye; there was a card, too, 
on this. He stooped and lifted it. ‘ From 
Tonina, with 

He let the card drop, and his face was 
grey. Yes, this was the place. He took off 
his hat, and stood silently with bared head. 
His eyes were blurred; he saw dimly. 
‘Thought and feeling whirled giddily together. 
They had strewn flowers for her bridal with 
death. And that turf—that was the green 
skirt laid on her dead face. A strong pain 
made a pivot for the whirling thoughts. 
The last time he had spoken to her she had 
covered her face—and he had not wished to 
look on it. And now, there was nothing 
here he could bear to look on. Thought, 
twisting rapidly, seemed to stand still. Now 
he was back in his boyhood; a little lad in 
the dissenting chapel at home, hearing his 
father preach. He saw the whitewashed 
walls, splashed with sunlight; the hum of 
bees came through the open window, a back- 
ground for the preacher’s voice: “ God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 
‘Thy kingdom is divided, and x 

‘The kingdom of God is within. Isn’t 
that enough ?” 

It was his own voice finishing the sen- 
tence. He was in Collop’s kitchen, talking 
to Katherine; the walls were covered with 
bookshelves ; the room looked small and 
dark, and bare but for the books. She sat 
in the chair opposite, holding their baby in 
her arms, and listening while he read. It 
was a Bible in his hand. No—it was the 
little brown Keats he loved, a first edition, 
too. 

‘I will be thy priest and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of the mind, 

Where branched thoughts new-grown with 

pleasant pain 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 

And in the midst of this wide quietness 

A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain ; 

With buds, and bells, and stars without a name. 








And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win; 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night 
To let the warm love in!” 


He looked across at Katherine, and 
smiled. The chair was empty. Wife and 
child were gone. The morning sun blazed 
on him standing with bared head, motion- 
less as the gravestones round him. Then 
the sun went down while it was yet noon, 
the earth under him yielded and sank. He 
crushed the flowers as he fell. 

In the darkness that gathered Katherine 
came to him, and he saw her in a dream, as 
Milton saw his “ late espoused saint.” 

She laid her hand on his heart, and her 
touch sent the life through his veins. Her 
tears on his face were like water to a thirsty 
soul. Standing between him and the sun, 
she was like the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land. He tried to open his eyes, but 
the lids were weighted. He felt her lips on 
his, and woke at her kiss. It was dim 
around him, with a soft golden haze, like a 
curtain, warm and living. He moved, and 
the curtain lifted, showing him Katherine’s 
face, red as the geranium wreath, and close 
to his. Contented, he sank again into the 
dream that gave him back his love. 

He was on his feet again, faint from the 
smell of the flowers. When the mists cleared, 
Katherine’s face, white now, and frightened, 
looked across the grave. ‘Their hands met 
over it. 

At the warm touch of the flesh his senses 
came back. He staggered, but her clasp 
tightened, supporting him. 

“Katherine! But it can’t be Katherine!” 


‘Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awakened eyes ?"” 


She came round to his side. “Iam afraid 
you are ill.” 

“Then I’ve been dreaming—and you aren’t 
dead? And you weren’t here just now?” 

The colour flamed in her face. Her eyes 
dropped. She stooped and lifted his hat 
from the ground, holding it out to him. 

‘“You must let me take you home. You 
are ill.” Her voice staggered under its 
burden of fear. 

Wondering and puzzled, he still stared at 
her. His uncertain eyes and shaking limbs 
terrified her. She put her hand on his 
arm. 
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‘You must come with me at once,” she 
said urgently. 

At her touch consciousness passed its 
prison walls. 

‘Qh, my God! who are you, then ?” 

“T am Katherine Fleming, your old 
friend.” She smiled bravely to reassure 
him. 

His eyes clung to her face till the truth 
forced itself on him. 

“Tell me who is buried there?” he said 
hoarsely. 

“It is Peggy—who was to have married 
Tom. I thought you knew. Mark said you 
had wired.” 

He pressed his hands to his forehead. 
‘‘She was thrown from her horse and killed?” 
he said vaguely. 

“Yes, last Friday.” 

“ The day after I saw you.” 

The colour burnt on her face; she re- 
membered their last talk. 

“You will come and see my mother?” 
she faltered. 

His eyes flashed with a piteous gladness. 
He caught her hand. ‘Yes, yes; let us go 
away from here. I must sing, or laugh, or 
go mad—for this my love was dead and is 
alive again. She was lost and is found.” 
He almost dragged her along the path, in his 
haste trampling down the flowers that strewed 
the way. 

Still wondering, Katherine allowed him to 
lead her out of the churchyard. By the 
time they had reached Great Lowlands his 
excitement had passed. ‘ Don’t let us go 
into the house,” he said. “I couldn’t bear 
a roof over me. I want to be in the air and 
breathe. I want to look at you, and feel 
that you are alive on the earth.” 

His look devoured her face. 

“I think you ought to come in,” she said 
gravely. ‘You must have had a sunstroke. 
You were unconscious when I found you.” 

“Tl? NotI! Only, much gladness doth 
make me mad. They told me you were 
dead. And I have mourned for you. Look, 
at me, and tell me I am not dreaming 
again.” 

She turned to him; her eyes were almost 
solemn. His glance and hers held each a 
question. He gazed at her until her eyes 
found his, and nestled there. 

“Tam not ill now,” he smiled. 

* Ah, yes, you look so old.” 
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‘‘T have lived a hundred years in one 
week,” he said. ‘ But I am old, Katherine, 
over forty, and you are a child. Strange 
that you can love an old man.” 

His words flooded her with self-conscious- 
ness. She could not look at him. 

“T have to go to Milkmaid Cottage ; will 
you come, too?” she said shyly, walking on 
quickly. ‘And what made you think it was 
I who was dead ?” 

He told her of Brace’s mistake, and his 
own sorrow. He said nothing of his love, 
but it was a secret that eye and voice and 
manner proclaimed as from the housetop. 

“He loves me and doesn’t know it,” 
Katherine’s heart said, * but he will know it 
soon.” 

She told him of Peggy’s end, and they 
were grave as they came near the cottage, 
Franklin’s eyes still feasting on her face. 

Martha saw them from the window, and 
put down her work to watch them. 

“Oh, my good fortune! If there ain’t 
another two sweethearting. Lor! it might 
be spring and all the birds and _ beasties 
a-pairing and a-mating, old and young 
together. But lawks! missie have chosed 
asourone! [I likes the looks of her ma’s 
gentleman better’n him; yes, I does! Little 
Tubby ain’t so personable, but he do have 
some spunk with he. He knows what he 
do want, and he do laugh till he gets en. But 
this chap be all of a rough-and-tumble, and 
sour like a cow with the colic. But Lord 
love you! a man be a man if he ain’t a 
mouse, and not to be despised, colic or no 
colic.” 

Then she was at the door smiling and 
making her obedience. And would missie 
please to walk in, and the gentleman, too, 
and taste her gooseberry wine that folkses did 
say was a rare thing for breeding love between 
couples. 

Franklin looked at Katherine with a laugh 
in his eye. 

“Well, shall we go in and taste this 
wonderful wine ?” 


CHAPTER XX 


THERE was to be a family conclave at Great 
Lowlands. Mark had come down to oppose 
his mother’s marriage. 

Colonel Jacob had grasped the stick which 
it would have pleased him to lay about 
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Mark’s shoulders, and had betaken himself 
to Milkmaid Cottage. He had struck up a 
friendship with Martha Collop and her ex- 
cellent home-made wine. He regretted to 
leave Jessica to fight with those overbearing 
young cubs ; but it was a delicate affair, and 
he was better away. Besides, the girl was 
on her mother’s side, and so far as he could 
see Miss Katherine was a better man than 
either of her brothers. 

He fretted and fumed all the way through 
the orchard. It was preposterous that there 
should be any opposition to a marriage with 
him; and more preposterous still that it 
should come from the sons. Good heavens! 
what would the world come to if the younger 
generation were to have a say in its guidance? 


**Stood silently with bared head” 





Pish! a couple of callow youths; and they 
thought they could prevent a marriage it had 
taken heaven thirty years to bring about! But 
poor Jessica was so conscientious and easily 
led ; it was always the people with consciences 
that were willing to be guided—they might 
persuade her it was her duty to give him up. 
Andall because of a foolish clause in a foolish 
will! Great Lowlands to Miss Katherine 
if the widow married again. Did any one 
ever hear the like! And what had Fleming 
meant by it? That the boys could not keep 
the farm together without their mother? Or 
did he mean to give them a reason for 
opposing a second marriage? In either case 
it was a preposterous thing! ’Pon my soul, 
it’s well that poor girl of mine didn’t live to 
be tied toa Fleming. Poor Margaret, 
I owe her a grudge too, for if she had 
told me of her engagement I’d have 
discovered Jessica a year ago. And 
now these young cubs want to come 
between us. ’Pon my soul, I have a 
mind to get a special licence and 
marry their mother out of hand in 
case they persuade her against me. 
She was always tender-hearted and 
easily led, else she wouldn’t have 
married Fleming.” 

He walked on angrily, and the 
quick pace took away his breath. He 
remembered that he was growing 
stout, and he stopped to rest at the 
wicket. He was really quite puffed 
by that little walk from the house ; 
and it was downhill too. ‘* Bless me, 
I must be growing old,” he said to 
himself. But sixty isn’t old—a man 
is in his prime at sixty, especially if 
he isn’t married, and has no domestic 
cares to worry him. Domestic cares ? 
A—ah!” He drewa long considering 
breath. Well, no; there would be no 
small domestic cares to dread, but 
there would be the care of Jessica. 
She was not strong; he had always 
thought her a delicate woman. It 
would be a risk for any man to marry 
a delicate woman, and for him 

‘?Pon my soul! now I think of it, 
it’s a risk for me to marry at all. I 
hadn’t thought of that, the whole thing 
has been so sudden. Poor Margaret’s 
death, and meeting Jessica again, and 
finding she remembered me. No it’s 
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“* Martha saw them from the window, and put down her work to watch them” 


been too sudden. It’s taken me un- 
awares. A bachelor at sixty should think 
twice before he lets a woman have a finger 
in his life. And Jessica would be a care. 
It’s just possible those lads may be the kind 
instruments of Providence to keep me from 
making a mess of things, and interfering 
with my own comfort. A woman in a house 
is an awful business, tidying here, and clear- 
ing away there. And you mustn’t smoke 
indoors because of the clean curtains; and 
you mustn’t smoke out of doors because it 
XXVI—47_ 


ain’t respectable. And you mayn’t wear 
slippers in the drawing-room because she’s 
there ; and you mayn’t take ’em off in the 
parlour for the same reason. You mustn’t 
tell a good story because she’s a lady; and 
you mustn’t sit mum for it ain’t polite to 
the woman. Not that Jessica would under- 
stand a good story if she heard one. As- 
tonishing how that woman has kept her 
simplicity all these years. She’s like a child 
still. ’Pon my soul, she’s younger than her 
own daughter. A pretty creature still; but 
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‘**Can you tell me the difference between a funeral and a marriage, Mistress Collop?’” 


its arisk! It’s arisk. Marriage is a com- 
pany where the liability is limited to one, 
and that one is the man. It’s too late for 
me to draw back now, of course, but I hope 
to goodness those boys—sharp, sensible lads 
both of ’em—will persuade their mother 
against a second venture.” 

He walked briskly through the gate, and 
rattled his stick against the cottage door. 
Martha opened it, bobbing and smiling while 
she tied on a clean apron. 

‘‘ Well, Mistress Collop, I thought I would 
look in as I was passing.” 

Martha was used to the formula. She 
curtsied low. 

‘Would you be pleased to walk in, sir?” 

‘Well, since you ask me, for a minute ; 
only for a minute, Mistress Collop.” 

He shuffled into the parlour, and took 
the chair she dusted for him. 

“ And would you be pleased to take a 
glass of my gooseberry wine, sir? ” 

‘Well, since Iam here. But it must be 
only one glass.” 

Martha knew this formula also. She 
bustled into the kitchen, and took a half- 
empty bottle of wine from the cupboard. 
She tipped it up, eyeing it doubtfully. 

‘“ He’s had three bottles already this week ; 
’twould serve him right if I put a drop o’ 
water to this one. Lawks! it do be as 


strong as a lion; he’d never know no 
difference.” 

She carried the bottle to the pump ; but 
she shook her head and turned back into the 
kitchen : “No, I can’t do it; not if ’twas 
ever so! I respecks myself too much to 
water good wine. [T’ll just have to open a 
fresh bottle ; but pray goodness the wedding 
come soon, else my cellar be empty, and not 
a sixpence to show for it.” 

She hobbled into the parlour, carefully 
protecting the cobwebs round the bottle she 
carried. 

“There, sir! Now, if that ain’t a pictur?” 
she said proudly. ‘The insects do know 
the real thing, if we doesn’t, and you may 
trust a spider for scenting a good bottle o’ 
wine. ‘There do be a posy in every gill of 
en. There be a glass for you; which is 
wishing long life, a pleasant wife, and 
pleasure.” 

“Thank you, Mistress Collop, thank 
you.” 

He hid a very red face behind the glass, 
which he set down empty. 

“It’s better wine than they had at the 
funeral,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Oh, go along, sir! You wouldn’t be 
expecting good wine at a burying? That be 
wicked waste for sure, and not to be enter- 
tained. Them what do be mourning sincere 
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don’t know if the wine be good or bad. 
And them what do be mourning, but not 
sincere, wouldn’t have it knowed as they had 
the unfeelingness to fancy the wine, or not 
to fancy it ; so good stuff would be wasted on 
both parties. But I sees you are a know- 
ledgeable gentleman for wine, sir.” 

She filled the glass a second and a third 
time. 

“Can you tell me the difference between 
a funeral and a marriage, Mistress Collop ?” 
He was considering the wine critically. 

“Surely, sir; for the one do end life, and 
the other do mend it.” 

‘“‘ No, no ; the one rends life, and the other 
darns it.” 

Martha chuckled, shaking her sides. 

“ Lawks! I sees you are a jocular gentle- 
man, sir, with your jokes and naughty words. 
And oftens ’tis said death be naught, and 
love be naughty.” 

The little man’s face was like one of 
Katherine’s “ love-apples.” 

“Ah, a man may well hesitate. What 
was it that young dog Mark said to-day about 
degrees in love? Courtship is bliss, and 
marriage is blister. And his sister retorted 
smartly that the bliss was positive while the 
blister was only comparative.” He absently 
filled the glass again. “Yes, yes; a man 
may well hesitate before setting sail on the 
sea of matrimony.” 

“ And if you hesitate long there be little 
o’ my gooseberry wine spared for another 
couple,” said Martha to herself. She twisted 
a knot in her apron and hung her head 
coyly : “Ah! folkses do say as they sailing 
boats be tarrible slow getting to ’Marrikay 
and the United States. I’d sooner take to 
steam if I were a young gentleman thinking 
of a wife, sir.” 

The little eyes twinkled. ‘ Very good, ah, 
very good indeed! But whena man’s single, 
he had better remain so.” 

He drank a fifth glass slowly and thought- 
fully. 

“ Oh, go along with you!” Martha cried, 
her eyes on the bottle. “That do be only 
for faint hearts that can’t get fair lady to 
have ’em. A mole could see as a gentleman 
like you were intended to make a lady happy— 
if not two, only you’ve wasted your chances.” 

The flattery and the wine set a gentle 
warmth stealing through him. He felt that 
he was not a faint heart. 





“So you don’t believe in bachelors, 
Mistress Collop ?” 

‘Bachelors? Lord love you, no sir! 
Poor weak tools! For what’s a man without 
a woman but the half of a pair of scissors, 
neither knife, nippers, nor good screwdriver. 
I do never have no patience with them as 
ain’t got the spunk to find themselves 
partners.” 

“But a bad partner,” he shook his head 
drearily. ‘An unsuitable partner !” 

“Oh go along, sir! If we doesn’t choose 
we own pardners, the devil’ll find ’em for us. 
A man may play timid all his life and in the 
end a woman do get him. And then my 
Lord Frightened can’t get tied up too soon. 
You can’t be locking the door against nature. 
If her don’t come in decent by the door 
her do jump down the chimbley bringing 
the soot with en.” 

“And you don’t recommend single 
blessedness, Mistress Collop ?” 

‘ Single blessedness ! ” said Martha scorn- 
fully. ‘ What be single blessedness but the 
name of a empty bladder? ’Tis like butter- 
milk that won’t make butter though you 
churn yourself giddy. Blessedness do be 
singler enough in this weary world, but it do 
take more’n one to make it. There never 
was no such thing as a blessed singleness. 
The very birds and beasties says different. 
Why, if the Lord made the brutes to go two 
and two into the ark, saving the lady with 
the gentleman, it be useless for man to kick 
against the pricks. So Collop said, and 
there was nevera happier man mated. Love 
was as fresh the day we parted as the day we 
paired, and that were forty year.” 

Martha’s hand and voice were shaking. 
She poured out the last glass of wine not 
knowing what she did. 

“You have lost your husband, yet you 
manage to be cheerful.” 

She did not resent his irony. 

“ Lawks! what be the use of fretting ? 
’Twould never bring my old man_ back. 
Widders as sees their husbands comforrable 
in the ground has a deal to be thankful 
for.” 

‘«‘ That is true,” said the little man briskly. 
“The grave ends many an_ unhappy 
marriage.” 

“* Ay, that it do!” Martha sighed ; “but 
lawks ! we dunno if it be to begin again on 
the other side. We can but leave it. 
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Parson do say, ‘Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord and thou shalt find it after many 
days.’ ” 

The Colonel’s little twinkling eyes were 
grave behind the spectacles. “It would 
undoubtedly be a relief to know if the wife 
would meet her first husband in another 
life,” he said, hesitating. 

“ Ay,” said Martha, “and I put the 
question to my young lady, but her couldn’t 
give the answer. But lor! my mind do be 
settled now, for if Collop and me knows 
anything on the other side we'll know to 
come together again. And if we knows 
nothing ’twill be tie same to both.” 

“ And what do you think of second 
marriages, Mistress Collop ?” 

“T’m thinking a empty bottle will hold 
four gills o’ wine just as well as four gills 0’ 
emptiness,” she answered. “If you be for 
marriage, marry and be quick about it says 
I; for the pears that do hang on into the 
winter the frosses do nip.” 

*‘ Not a single glass more!” said Colonel 
Jacob rising suddenly. “I will not be 
persuaded. I must go back to the house 
to see that those overbearing young cubs 
don’t force their dear mother into doing 
what she will regret for the rest of her life. 
You are a sensible person, Mrs. Collop, a 
very sensible person indeed. Your goose- 
berry wine is as sound as your advice.” 

“« My thoughts do run on marriages when- 
ever I be at a burying,” Martha sighed. 
“ And if what I hears be well informed there 
will soon be a wedding at Great Lowlands.” 

“* What ?. What?” Colonel Jacob fumbled 
for his handkerchief to avoid her eyes. 

“ The new cowman, sir, as be stepping 
into my old man’s dead shoes. Missie do 
say as he be thinking 02 wedding the servant 
lass where he come from. And Milkmaid 
Cottage be the home for the new pair; so 
the old woman be cuckoo’d out o’ her nest, 
and forty year in it.” 

‘“‘ Dear, dear! That is hard, that is hard, 
Mistress Collop.” 

* Lord love you, no, sir ; ’tis nature,” said 
Martha briskly. “ What be Jenny Wren 
wanting with a nest when Cock Robin be 
dead? I be but a leaking tub to fret over 
it. Me and Collop has had a long spell. I 
wouldn’t be grudging now I be turned out.” 

“And where will you go to?” said the 
little man anxiously. 
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Martha’s face worked, but she forced a 
smile. 

‘“‘'There be two places certain sure in this 
life for them that be dead,” she said; “ and 
that be the good place and the bad place. 
And there be two places certain sure in this 
life for them that be poor, and that be the 
Union, or six foot o’ churchyard; and the 
old woman will take one or t’other. Glory 
be to goodness, the club’s paid Collop’s 
grave, and ’twi!l pay my burying, so they 
can’t do me out o’ my little clay shanty!” 
she ended merrily. 

‘‘Nonsense! nonsense!” said the little 
man; ‘it is not to be thought of. Dear, 
dear! what a waste of talent it would be; 
you couldn’t make your excellent wine in 
the Union, still less in the churchyard. No, 
no, Mistress Collop. There’s the cottage I 
bought for my dear niece, furnished, too ; 
I’ll put you in as caretaker. You shall have 
it rent free as long as you live, and a trifle 
for keeping it clean—say, five shillings a 
week.” 

“Oh, lawks!” Martha gasped, and fell 
suddenly into a chair. She threw her apron 
over her head, and laughed aloud. ‘Then 
she stood up, and made her obedience. 
*‘ Heaven bless you, sir, and send you long 
life, a pleasant wife, and pleasure.” 

She sat down again, swaying backward 
and forward. 

Colonel Jacob tiptoed to the door, glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder at the old woman 
sobbing into her apron. He closed the door 
gingerly, and his fat little legs went at a run 
down the garden path. At the gate he 
stopped, and wiped a face more like a love- 
apple than ever. 

“T’ll get a special licence,” he panted. 
«A sensible woman! a very sensible woman! 
‘ Long life—a pleasant wife, and pleasure.’ ” 

When she got up, Martha’s face was 
covered with smiles and tears. She lifted 
the tray with the bottle and the glass. 

**T doesn’t grudge him a drop,” she said 
stoutly, “not a single blessed drop, though 
it do be four bottles. Furnished, and rent 
free, and five shillings a week, till my old 
bones be laid with Collop’s, and the club 
pays the burying! And all of a bottle o’ 
gooseberry wine, and a heart soft with court- 
ing. Oh, Lord, what fools men be!” 

At the house Mrs. Fleming and her chil- 
dren were in the breakfast-room. The 
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French window stood open, showing lawn 
and shrubbery, and flower-beds. Away in 
the distance the fields lay newly reaped on 
the hill, crowned by the dead tree that 
marked the farm boundary. 

Katherine sat facing the window, her eyes 
gazing out into the sunshine, her thoughts 
far away. Out of this window she had 
looked in despair the morning after she had 
come to the farm a year and a half ago. 
The fir tree on which the thrush had sung 
was deserted ; its branches were tipped with 
gold, shading down to red that lost itself in 
dull green. But the autumn day had its 
minstrels, too ; a robin whistled in the holly 
hedge; the bees buzzed about the sweet- 
peas. From the meadow came the bleat of 
this year’s lambs. In the sky was a living, 
wavering cloud, and the twitter of gathering 
swallows. The mellow fruitfulness of the 
day was like a hope realised. 

All had seemed so hopeless when she 
came to the farm; yet to-day she looked on 
the work of her hands, and saw that it was 
good. 

The house wore a different air; trim and 
neat, it showed that a clever woman had the 
ordering of it. The garden was gaudy with 
autumn colours ; Michaelmas daisy and dah- 
lias, sunflowers, and late roses rioted in the 
borders ; sweet-peas trailed over the fence ; 
clematis framed the window; marigold and 
nasturtium lit beacon fires on the heights of 
the raised beds. Last week the lime trees 
had looked wind-worn and tattered, but to- 
day the yellowing leaves tossed their sun- 
shine back to the sky. All was gay and glad 
outside; and though only a fortnight had 
passed since Peggy’s death, there was a 
change in Katherine’s heart that made for 
happiness. 

Peggy’s death had been an earthquake 
shock. The curtain of her life had been 
rent in twain. Stripped of love, she had 
sought shelter in the heart’s Holy of Holies, 
and bursting in, she had staggered back in 
horror. It was empty. Nothing was there 
but her naked self. 

Clothed in her nakedness, she had fallen 
to the ground; and in her abasement she 
had heard a Voice: “ Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on her; and put a ring on 
her hand, and shoes on her feet. For this my 
love was dead, and is alive again. She was 
lost, and is found.” 
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It was another Katherine who had gone 
from that Voice into the old workaday life. 
Her hands were busy still, her feet never 
idle. She planned and arranged as before ; 
but in place of the one figure that had filled 
her horizon, there were three—mother, and 
brother, and friend. 

The harvest was safely gathered in, and 
the garners were filled with plenty. Garden 
and orchard burst with fatness, and the ruin 
that had threatened Great Lowlands had 
passed by. 

Tom was taking a grudging interest in 
the good harvest. He was gloomy and 
miserable still, but he helped Katherine on 
the farm. 

In the house the clouds had lifted. Mrs. 
Fleming was going about in a gentle bustle, 
a pathetic happiness on her face. She gave 
Katherine timid confidences about the old 
love that had come back to her; and the 
girl responded with sympathy and help. 
Their difficulty was with Tom. Colonel 
Jacob’s presence at the farm irritated him. 
It kept open his wound in the eyes of the 
household. He hated to know that the ser- 
vants were pitying him, and looking, and 
wondering how ‘he do be bearing up.” 
Peggy’s uncle, bustling about the village, 
cheery and good-tempered, joking with the 
mason when he chose a stone for the grave ; 
laughing while he paid the undertaler, 
pointed contrasts with Tom’s sorrow. 

The little man bubbled over Plimpton, to 
the delight of the country folk who shared 
his jokes, and to the disgust of Tom. He 
comforted Tom with cheery reminiscences 
of poor ‘* Margaret ;” and the rougher Tom’s 
manner became the gayer was his sympathy 
for him. 

Nothing damped Colonel Jacob’s spirits. 
He snapped his fingers at Mark’s anger at 
the engagement. Then Mark came himself 
to oppose it, and Mrs. Fleming sat weeping 
while her son strangled her new-born hope. 
Great Lowlands went to Katherine if she 
married again. ‘That was reason enough for 
opposition. Tom said nothing about his 
own personal feeling against Colonel Jacob ; 
Mark was silent as to his private reasons. 

With the song of the gleaners in their 
ears, and the autumn day jocund with after- 
math, Mark stood in the little parlour and 
said the marriage was impossible. 

Mrs. Fleming could only weep helplessly. 
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“Katherine, is this just? Is this right? 
Won’t you speak to your brother ?” 

She turned at her mother’s appeal. It 
vexed her to see Mark’s dictatorship and 
Tom’s silence. The old decision came into 
her eyes. 

“What are you making all this fuss about, 
Mark?” she said sharply. “If mother 
chooses to marry again it is her affair. You 
have no right to interfere. It is pure selfish- 
ness that makes you stand in her way.” 

“Look here, Kit; you have nothing to 
do with this,” said Mark. ‘The affair is 
between Tom and myself and the mother.” 

‘But I can’t sit here and see you make 
mother miserable,” Katherine protested. 

“It is quite easy for you to go away,” said 
Mark. ‘ The window is open.” 

‘“‘Oh, Katherine, don’t leave me,” sobbed 
Mrs. Fleming. ‘Your brothers are so 
hard. They can’t understand a woman’s 
feelings.” 

Katherine went over and sat down beside 
her mother. She took her hand protectingly, 
and faced Mark with eyes blazing. 

“Now, Mark, say what you have to say, 
and let us end the scene. I am not going 
to leave mother to be badgered.” 

Mark angrily walked to the mantel-piece, 
and propped his back against it. ‘“ If mother 
marries again she simply burdens the farm 
with another person, and he can control her 
income. ‘Tom and I are men enough on 
the place.” 

“You forget that you don’t live here,” 
said Katherine, “and Colonel Jacob is not a 
masterful person,” she added. 

“ Masterful or not he’d be master here,” 
Mark said. ‘ What in the world does mother 
want to marry for? She is better off as she 
is, 

“She loved him years before she married 
father,” Katherine began. 

“Sentimental rot!” Mark interrupted. 
** You talk like a schoolgirl. She only loves 
him because she didn’t marry him. Marriage 
will cure any love.” 

He laughed harshly, and dug his hands 
into his pockets. 

Katherine gave him a searching look. 
How cynical and hard he was! How 
changed from the Mark of the old life! 
Well, if this was what marriage had done for 
him... . Shestopped herself. It was not 
marriage that had changed Mark. He was 


gathering in the harvest he had sown. And 
worldliness and the love of gold were eating 
their way into a life that had promised better 
things. 

He moved uneasily under her gaze. 
“ Mark my words! A week after the wedding 
mother will wish herself free again,” he said. 

“‘T don’t know why you should say that,” 
Mrs. Fleming protested feebly. 

“That is not the question,” Katherine 
answered Mark. ‘ Mother wishes to marry 
him, and that is enough. Why should we 
quarrel over it? I for one would be glad 
if she had some one to care for her. We 
have not done much ourselves to make her 
happy.” 

‘Twaddle! ” said Mark vigorously. ‘If 
any one has badgered mother, it’s you. She 
has not been able to call her soul her own 
since you came to the place.” 

Katherine shrank back. Her face was 
white. 

“T should be thankful for some one to 
love me,” said Mrs. Fleming plaintively. 
“And Colonel Jacob would not be in your 
way. We should live at Chester. He is 
independent, indeed well off. Why should 
you object, Mark? I am sure I never ex- 
pected my sons to dictate to me ; though of 
course I wouldn’t marry against your 
wishes.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to stay at Great 
Lowlands, and run the farm by myself, you’re 
mistaken,” said Tom sullenly. 

‘‘There’s your sister,’ Mrs. Fleming 
quavered. ‘She could not think of leaving 
the farm to go to ruin again, after saving it. 
Katherine is necessary here, but I am not. 
She has done everything since she came 
home. I have been set on one side com- 
pletely.” 

Katherine grew cold under a sudden com- 
prehension of what she had done. The 
responsibility of success was on her. She 
must be tied to Great Lowlands because she 
had saved it. She had insisted on managing 
by herself and now she was to be left to 
manage alone. Her ability had come home 
to roost ; a bird that fouled its own nest. 

‘“‘ Well, if Kit stopped of course you could 
be spared,” Tom answered his mother. 
“But what’s to hinder her marrying too 
and going off, leaving the place on my 
hands ? ” 

The coldness numbed Katherine as she 
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heard him. She had not thought her 
mother’s marriage would affect her own 
future. Her eyes became piteous. Would 
she have to give up Franklin’s love? Now 
when it was in her hand, was she to lay it 
down, voluntarily to put it from her? 

She shrivelled and the life in her died. 
But she argued the point. She was not free 
to choose; she owed something to the man 
who loved her ; and she was pledged to help 
the people. But the last plea was silenced 
by Jim’s voice, “It would be better to help 
two sweethearts to be happy together.” 
These two sweethearts, her mother and 
Peggy’s uncle, had waited thirty years for 
happiness. Thirty years! Katherine shud- 
dered. That was longer than she had lived. 
She thought of the week that had passed 
between her confession to Franklin and their 
meeting again—that long week of denial in 
which she had grown old—that eternity of 
pain—and her mother had waited thirty years 
of such pain to be denied at last. She 
stared before her into the garden. ‘The 
flowers made a rainbow round about the 
window. Above them the hill rose. But 
the picture she had seen before was gone. 
In its place was the solitary figure of a girl 
toiling up the hill towards the tree that spread 
its arms cross-wise on the summit. 

The coldness of death was in her voice 
when at last she spoke. 

“Tf mother marries, I shall stay here with 
you, Tom. So that is one obstacle out of 
the way.” 

“Katherine, my dearest child!” Mrs. 
Fleming pressed her hand joyously, and 
looked an eager question at Mark. 

He returned her look coldly.‘ Of course 
Kit will do everything to help on the mar- 
riage,” he said. ‘She has everything to 
gain, and nothing to lose. She hasn’t for- 
gotten that if you marry she gets the farm, 
while we are cut out.” 

Katherine flushed hotly. This was all 
that she had gained by her sacrifice. 

‘* How can any woman want to marry such 
a jackanapes?” Tom remarked; but there 
was a weakening tone in his opposition. If 
Peggy’s uncle left Plimpton his chief objection 
to the match would go. 

“The whole thing is ridiculous,” Mark 
fumed. “ And I for one won’t consent to it.” 
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“ But my son! I cannot marry without 
your consent,” Mrs. Fleming faltered. “ It 
would not be loyal to your father’s will. And 
I couldn’t be happy knowing I had made 
you two boys lose the farm, unless you were 
willing.” She fell to crying again. 

Katherine drew her hand from her mother’s 
and went to the table and stood leaning 
against it. Her breath came quickly. Her 
face was still and passionless. 

“ Mark, haven’t you any feeling?” she 
cried. ‘“ Are you utterly selfish? Haven't 
you any pity for women who break their 
hearts? She is not old; she has loved him 
thirty years. She might be happy now, and 
you won’t let her.” 

“Go on!” Mark scoffed. “TI like to hear 
you begging me to hand over Great Lowlands 
to you. A clear thousand ayear! And you 
ask me to give it you!” 

“ But it won’t be yours yet, even if mother 
doesn’t marry,” said Katherine. 

‘‘ But if she marries it’s yours,” said Mark 
meaningly. 

Katherine leaned heavily against the table. 
Should she leave things alone, and give Mark 
the responsibility of keeping her mother at 
Great Lowlands, and setting her free to marry 
Franklin ? 

Mrs. Fleming’s sobs sounded through the 
silence. 

Then the girl spoke. ‘If mother marries, 
the place is mine; and I can do what I 
like with it. Well then, Mark, give your 
consent to her marrying, and I will sign 
a paper handing over the farm to you and 
Tom.” 

Her brothers stared at her frozen face and 
trembling figure. 

Then Mark lifted himself from the mantel- 
piece with an unpleasant laugh. 

“* Well, I’m agreed ; but you’ll have to do 
it legally, before witnesses.” 

Katherine did not answer him. Her 
breath strangled her ; her limbs failed under 
her. She looked piteously at Mark. His 
face was blank. She turned to Tom, but he 
had dropped his eyes in shame. 

Her mother had risen and was holding out 
her arms to her, a wondering, amazed glad- 
ness on her face. Katherine staggered 
towards her, and weeping threw herself on 
her bosom. 






















































SPRINGTIME 


(From a picture by A. Meade) 


HE CHANGETH THE TIMES AND THE SEASONS 


By VIDA BRISS 


IF life were but a year! 

If only once ’twere given to us to see 
Grass newly sprung, and daffodils, 

The baby lambs, the blossom on the tree ; 
And if but once ’twere ours to hear 

The cuckoo in the fresh leaf-muffled hills— 


If life were but a year ! 

And if no more than once we could behold 
Bleached sheaves, and apples flushed with light, 

And leagues of wood aflame with red and gold ; 
If only once, once only, we could hear 

The swallows trooping for their southern flight— 


lf life were but a year ! 
And no succession of the seasons brought, 
As season after season brings, 
The sweet recurrence of familiar thought, 
‘Fhe changes habit makes so dear, 
The associations of accustomed things ! 
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I strive, in soul and sense, 

To realise the loss—the dolorous dearth 
Of sounds which reach the spirit’s ear, 

Of many a prompting of the gracious earth, 
Of many a blesséd influence, 

Vision, and touch—if life were but a year. 


( You great-winged angels four, 

Bring with the lamb and snowdrop youth renewed, 
Gladness and hope ; and, when the green 

Takes colour, peace and toil’s contented mood. 
Spin, Earth, sun-circling evermore, 

And keep life sweet with God’s divine routine. 
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AN AUTUMN DAY 


(From a picture by E. M. Wimpcris) 
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AND FAILURE 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


THIRD PAPER 


OF FAILURE WHICH IS SUCCESS 


F we have been led to look with scrutiny 
and even suspicion on what is generally 
considered success, we have a compen- 
sation; we may look with some hope 

on what is generally considered failure. We 
may learn that lesson of human life—one of 
its best lessons, because it is one that runs 
over into another world : 


‘“* How far high failure 
Transcends the bounds of low success.” 


Of this beautiful lesson I have not chanced 
to light on any more apposite illustration 
than the “Letters of James Smetham.’* 
It is one of those books which, once read, 
stand on the shelf with a monitory finger, 
and a suggestion of the heavens. Smetham 
was an artist, and he was a failure in this 
sense, that few know or care about his 
pictures. The qualities which roused 
Ruskin’s enthusiastic admiration at the 
beginning were not able to conquer an 
indifferent public, perhaps even they were 
never developed as they might have been. 
At any rate his memory will be green not as 
that of a successful artist, but as that of an 
artist who was a failure. On the other hand, 
Smetham is one of the few men of this 
century whose life strikes me as a success. 
It was lived on such a plane and in such a 
spirit that professional prosperity was always 
secondary. His eye was very steadily fixed 
on a far distance, and his course was un- 
swervingly shaped for the goal. That the 
necessary curve of the road carried him out 
of the region where popular recognition and 
approval were possible did not affect him. 
He had higher things in view; bent on the 
Celestial City, he could not stay to make a 
reputation in Vanity Fair. He _ never 
repented of his choice even in that dark 
valley of the shadow which, for him, occurred 
just before he crossed the river. No one 
took much notice of him at the time ; but 
he was writing these letters, and whatever 
other picture he drew or did not draw, he 


* Published by Macmillan in 1892. 


has left us the full-length illustration of the 
failure which is success. I shall beg the 
reader to spend a few moments with me in 
the pure, sweet atmosphere of Smetham’s 
life ; for this will probably carry home my 
meaning better than a laboured argument. 
The question presented itself to him, 
How shall I order and direct my life ; what 
shall I aim at? He felt that to give himself 
up to the pursuit of painting, simply and 
entirely, would not meet the need of his 
nature. Both his moral and his mental 
imperfection demanded a continuous and 
extended culture, and he began to formulate 
a plan of life, beginning in a course of long 
disciplinary study, and intended to combine 
art, literature, and the religious life all in 
one. He carried this out. “It took me 
twenty-five years,” he said ; “‘ but my purpose 
was to paint concurrently with it. So, with 
rare exceptions, I painted some hours every 
day, and practised every requisite of art, 
drew every bone and muscle over and over 
again, sketched books on books full of 
every phase of nature, studied perspective 
thoroughly, studied the antique, went through 
as full a course as any student in the 
Academy ; but alone.” Thus he withdrew 
from the normal lines of the art career, and 
struck out a path for himself. Is not that 
the one condition of all high success? 
Withdraw, be not conformed ; strike out a 
line for thyself; be thyself! This was the 
secret of his professional failure; this was 
the secret of his real success. Thus at the 
age of forty—that critical age when one is 
fairly embarked, and to put back to port and 
start again is no longer possible—when the 
prow is well out to sea and forging ahead to 
the unknown shore—he writes (1861), “I 
think I am a little sympathised with as a 
painter who has not got on somehow, 
whereas in my own secret heart I am looking 
on myself as one who Aas got on, and got to 
his goal; as one who, if he had chosen, 
could have had a competence, if not a 
fortune, by this time; but who has got 
something a thousand times better, more 
real, more inward, less in the power of others, 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


less variable, more immutable, more eternal, 
and as one who can afford a sly wink to 
those who know him, which wink signifies 
that he is not so sure that he is not going to 
do something comfortable in an outward and 
artistic sense after all. But be this as it 
may, his feet are on a rock; his goings so 
far established with a new song in his mouth 
and joy on his head—and 4s. 6d. this blessed 
moment in his pocket, besides some postage 
stamps.” Is not that “high failure trans- 
cending the bounds of low success ” ? 

Twelve years after, there was a private 
exhibition of his pictures, and from a noble 
lord and lady he received warm sympathy 
and sold to them his study for the ‘*‘ Hymn 
of the Last Supper.” That was the acme of 
his outward success ; so much aitention, and 
no more, the busy world gave to him and 
his ways. The writer of his memoir ends it 
with a remark, anda pertinent question. It 
mattered not to him “ whether his audience 
was likely to be a large or a small one; only 
that his message should be faithfully delivered 
and his life-purpose, as such, should be fully 
accomplished. Whatever the measure of 
external success awarded to it, can any life 
with such an ideal as this before it be 
counted a failure?” 

Lest, reader, you should doubt, having 
your eye on diplomas and the letters R.A., 
and the influx of gold as the reward of effort, 
I must trouble you to listen to these scraps 
from Smetham’s own account of himself. 

“Life seems to me to be wonderfully 
blessed and perfect, considering its necessary 
incompleteness until the restoration of all 
things. All things fall so well and suitably 
into their places that there is no want, no 
vexatious craving for something we have not 
got. I could scarccly wish to realise more 
on earth of an earthly kind. All I wish is 
to increase the knowledge of God, and the 
sense of repose in Him as King and Father, 
through His Son the Mediator, by whom we 
receive all satisfying things.” This is how 
he writes of that most wearing of human 
experiences, a sleepless night. “I have 
found many pleasant and thankful trains of 
thought filling my mind in the darkness, 
calm and equable impressions of truth, and 
a steady, peaceful frame of feeling, a sense 
of God and of salvation, a resting by faith 
on His word and will, a thousand pleasant 
memories of His grace, a persuasion of being 
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where He would have me be, and on the 
whole, of doing what He would have me do 
—a life going in the right track, enclosed 
within the bounds of the Church (Smetham 
was a devout and active Methodist all his 
days), and seeking its good and the good 
of the world.” Or thus, when things are 
outwardly favourable: “A tender April 
morning opening the pores of the nature 
and filling it with all the fulness of the 
Spring. Alliseasy and bland. Religiously, 
no state is without its materials of fear. The 
service on Friday was so refreshing and 
soothing ; yesterday so fine in the open air 
all day long; to-day is so pleasant and 
restful, that Mephistopheles is disposed to 
say: ‘Upon my word, this is very pleasant 
work. I thought religion was a sort of being 
crucified. It is time to turn pious myself.’ 
Still we ought not to be cheated out of our 
comfort because Mephistopheles exhorts us 
to make ourselves long-faced. To keep up 
the sacrifice of Praise and Prayer among the 
violet banks ‘stealing and giving odours,’ 
while the spell of beauty lies on you, and 
the soft west wind fills you with a tingling 
sense of immunity, requires fresh baptisms 
of grace ; and to triumph in Christ over joy 
and prosperity is as difficult as over grief 
and pain.” How sweet the nature is! When 
fifty has come, and with it small success, he 
is yet a boy, full of eager desire to paint 
among the labouring classes and for the 
middle classes, what they really want. “ I’m 
their man, if I can suit as to work. I’ve no 
qualms as to being an ill-used professor of 
better things, for the joy of life has long 
risen above this sort of nonsense.” Yes, 
above most kinds of nonsense, I should say, 
when an artist can write in this way: “In 
the family, read that part of the Sermon on 
the Mount which forbids care, and went to 
work humbly and thankfully, glad to be able 
by ever so much labour to paint a picture 
worth a few pounds. Another gospel might 
have made me look on myself as a neglected 
genius, and I might have sworn bitterly all 
day, or dropped work in disgust and gone 
off loafing to a studio to infect some other 
genius with pride and discontent. But 
‘bless the Lord, O, my soul!’ No, quite 
the reverse. How carefully I painted my 
market-woman, with her hens in a basket, 
thankful not to be a Leicester stockinger at 
4s. 6d, a week, and when a tired feeling 
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came over me a flush of divine philosophy, 
‘not harsh nor crabbed as dull fools sup- 
pose, but musical as is Apollo’s lute,’ sent 
me on spinning again, running and not 
weary, walking and not faint.” And this: 
“To learn the art of protracted patience, to 
learn to work well for its own sake, to learn 
to be contented with very moderate remu- 
neration, and not to be betrayed into excited 
hopes, or greedy desires, this is better than 
thousands of gold and silver.” Thus the 
joyous spring may pass—through no exube- 
rant summer—to a mellow autumn. “ One 
effect of the autumnal years of life is the 
Indian summer of thought and study. You 
see through what used to excite and run 
away with you. Only, to have the soft, 
tranquil, golden light lying level over all, 
there must be the right world. Autumn is 
not a manufacture; it is a season, and 
depends on the operation of the orbs, on a 
vast axis, on an enormous orbit, on the silent 
signs of heaven. It filters down into every 
cranny impartially, gilding our lane, but it 
comes in its essence from afar, bound by 
gold chains about the feet of God. So is 
life. When a man is past fifty, if he has 
been a real student, he must feel that he 
has had enough, more than he can ever use. 
He sees that things come round and meet 
again. ‘The youth who has just passed his 
B.A. is far cleverer than he, and many a 
thing that he was smart about at twenty-five, 
lies in the mud, like Stephenson’s old steam- 
engine, rusting. A new generation is crow- 
ing all round him, not wise, but thinking 
itself so because it spells cock-a-doodle-doo 
with a K (Kokadoodledoo), yet he is not 
disgusted nor cynical, for knowledge and 
wisdom excel folly, as light excelleth dark- 
ness.” And so life ends in a broad calm 
and a promise of to-morrow: “ Each time 
the galley sails up the Cydnus I am obliged 
to ask my heart the old set of questions, and 
my heart replies with no hesitation as of 
yore: I would not have it otherwise. If all 
were to do over again, I would do just the 
same. Only I say this with more rest and 
gladness than ever, with more entire con- 
tentment, with deeper thankfulness to God 
and to man.” 

But, you will say, the man was a Christian, 
and had Christ—and therefore his failure 
was in the larger sense a success! Precisely, 
I should reply, that is the reason. 
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Yes, from the elevation of that high 
failure, which look down upon the mounds 
and burrows of low success, he could survey 
with genuine compassion those who filled 
some space in the world. He can say of 
De Quincey, the most brilliant writer of a 
brilliant epoch, whose works will be read as 
long as English literature endures: ‘ What 
a queer, mystic, sublime, inscrutable, fasci- 
nating old mummy he is! Throw your mind 
back to the days when, fifty years or more 
ago, he wandered in London streets, and 
what he says of himself in the ‘ Confessions ’ 
then, and fancy that he has lasted on till 
now, and is winking and blinking yet, quot- 
ing atin passages out of Father Maremme, 
a learned Jesuit, ‘page 1461,’ which he 
‘read thirty years ago,’ and backing up the 
quotation with another from Lactantius, and 
another from Mimnermus, and finishing by 
a queer tale about a Kalmuck Tartar and 
an Emperor of China. Now, the fact is, ¢hat 
man has wasted his life; and one can only, 
in one’s soul, use him as Samson used the 
honey out of the dead lion, ‘Out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.’ Somehow 
there is a divine instinct within us which 
decides that pre-eminence—using the term 
in its ‘inal sense—shall not be given to mere 
intellectual strength and prowess.” 

Yes, and on his own brilliantly successful 
contemporary, David Wilkie, Sir David 
Wilkie, surely the consummate “ success ” as 
we usually understand it, he has something 
to say, is indeed very eager to say it: 
“What did his success cost him? Read 
his life and you will have a minute account 
of the way in which his time was spent 
only. He did nothing but paint. What 
he read was only by the way, and though his 
mind was piercing in its energy of investiga- 
tion in his own line, yet he was no better 
than the average small tradesman out of it. 
Witness his lectures and the small style of 
his observations generally. Witness his 
small love for the great. ‘To sit at their 
tables, mon, it is grand.’ Weak and watery 
to a degree outside his art, his life was 
commonplace except within it. He reaped 
as he sowed, and we reap the benefit of his 
sowing also, with untold delight. No blame 
therefore to Wilkie, and great gain to us.” 
No blame to Wilkie, no ; but no great praise 
either, and certainly no envy. Our failures, 
the Smethams, cannot envy our Wilkies the 
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successes. ‘ Perhaps it was no part of 
Wilkie’s biography to speak of his soul’s 
history, nor was Allan Cunningham the man 
who could have done it. I see no evidence 
in his writings that in his youth or manhood 
his soul was ever awakened within him. 
There is nothing to distinguish him from the 
good-natured, moral, canny Scotchman of 
the world. -No doubts as to his course 
seem to have retarded him for anhour. He 
leaped into fame at a bound at the early age 
of twenty-one. He was joined at once to 
polite society; to the society in fact of the 
great ; and there he dwelt all his years on the 
earth, respected and respectable. His religion 
as far as it appears might be summed up in 
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the concluding sentence of a sermon heard 
by my friend Mr. Chubb from the lips of 
Sydney Smith, whose preaching, by the way, 
Wilkie much admired, ‘ Finally, my brethren, 
if you wish to die respected, be respectable.’ 
Beyond this depth I see nothing deeper in 
Wilkie’s soul. I seem to hear an echo, faint 
and watery as in a cold old mossy well, 
‘Well! what more would you have?’ It is 
this ‘ What more ?’ that is the key, the cross, 
the crown of my whole history from 1843 to 
the present time, 1871.” 

Conceive a man who gives no evidence in 
his writings that “his soul has ever been 
awakened within him.” Can he be regarded 
as a success ? 


————_—_—— ncrx 


MISS WESTON’S WORK IN THE 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


T so chanced that I found myself in a 
train bound for Portsmouth. In the 
carriage were half a dozen bluejackets. 
One by my side chatted with his friend 

in plain dress on matters chiefly nautical. 
As I, too, for the time being had been 
interested in the Service, through a visit to 
The Sailors’ Rest at Portsmouth, I took an 
opportunity to join in their talk. 

‘‘ Know Miss Weston ?” I queried. 

‘“‘Certainly, sir, know her well,” replied 

the man in the ashore garb, “ we all know 
her in the Service.” 

‘“* Know the Sailors’ Rest at Portsmouth ? ” 

“ We're going to sleep there to-night.” 

“ You'll be late to get a bed,” I said. 

“Oh, no. It’s Saturday and Sunday 

nights that there’s a crush. We shall be 
there by eleven, and it will be all right. 
We go aboard to-morrow.” 
“ Temperance place, I believe, the Rest ?” 
“No liquor sold there.” 
“ Are you a teetotaler ?” 
“TI am, sir, and have been for some time. 
I took the pledge on board ship.” 

‘‘T suppose by this time each vessel has 
a branch of the Temperance League on 
board ?” 

“Mostly, I should say. 

myself.” 
‘* How do you form a new branch ?” 


I’m a member 
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“ Well, you see, when a ship gets commis- 
sioned, and when her crew are aboard, you’re 
sure to find some teetotalers, and the most 
lively among them will begin to form a tem- 
perance committee. On my last ship there 
were five members to begin with, and when 
we were paid off there were fifty. All of us 
used to leave our grog behind ; and asa rule 
you will find the teetotalers the nicest men 
in the navy.” 

“IT suppose you find Miss Weston’s Rest 
cheaper than the other sailors’ places?” 

“Not at all. I can put up anywhere else 
just as cheap, but I like it because it #s a 
temperance house, and because it is cleaner 
and we are better cared for there. I’m on 
a training ship now,” he went on. “The 
boys like the Rest; it’s homelike for them,and 
they feel the discipline of the first month’s 
training very much. Lots of ’em leave good 
homes where they have been well looked 
after, and it comes a bit stiff for them to go 
through what feels like drudgery. It’s all 
right in the end, and I’ve been through it. 
The boys real like the Rest, and know what 
Miss Weston’s kindness is.” 

It was interesting to hear this from the lips 
of one who was in the thick of the life I had 
had described to me the day before by Miss 
Weston, and to learn how closely her senti- 
ments and Jack’s are one on every point. 
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ITerein, of course, is the secret of her 
influence over the men; this is why they 
have christened her their “ mother,” their 
“admiral,” and so forth; and when the 
honest fellow told me in his own simple way 
that he preferred the Rest because it was clean 
and comfortable, he just explained hu~y it was 
that the sailors themselves had christened 
such a welcome refuge “ The Three C’s ”— 
Coffee, Comfort, and Company—the first two 
invaluable inducements to happiness, whilst 
the third, when sober and hearty, is a neces- 
sary climax to a sailor’s enjoyment when on 
shore. 

The Royal Sailors’ Rest at Portsmouth is 
situated in Commercial Road, said to be the 
busiest thoroughfare in the south of England. 
After the noble town hall, with its magnifi- 
cent portico, colonnades, and kingly lions, it 
is the building which most strikes the eye. 
Cheerful in colour—a fact which may well 
be applied to Portsmouth in general—it 
occupies a corner position, the bar down- 
stairs extending some way round a side 
thoroughfare, whilst the building itself, which 
cost £25,000, occupies a very large area. 
From the outside one gathers that it is a 
thoroughly well rigged, well manned, sound 


going craft, and 
when once brought 
into the presence 
of its founder and 
head you will know 
that cheerfulness 
is the prevailing 
atmosphere. 

Miss Weston 
has a kindly smile 
for all. She came 
into the room into 
which I was shown 
on the first floor 
looking a_ hearty 
welcome. As a 
result of a_ bi- 
cycling spill she 
is obliged at pre- 
sent to make use 
of a stick to get 
about with; but 
otherwise, not- 
withstanding all 
the responsibility 
of her thirty years’ 
work, she is in the 
best of health and spirits. Her life is an 
example of what can be done on temperance. 
* Although,” she declared, “I have worked 
for the last twenty years harder than at any 
other period of my life, with considerable 
strain upon brain and nerve, travelling a great 
deal, 1 have found rest and food to be the 
only doctors I ever needed.” 

‘Can you tell me, Miss Weston,” I 
inquired, after a few preliminary remarks, 
‘‘what was the beginning of such a gigantic 
place as this?” 

Miss Weston smiled cheerily and began. 
** Tt’s such a long way back, in the dark ages 
it seems, one thing grew out of another. I 
first took a Sunday School class, which after- 
wards developed into a men’s Bible class. 
Then I visited tue sick and dying in the 
3ath United Hospital once a week and de- 
livered a general gospel address ; after that 
I tried to speak to each sufferer individually. 
Sometimes very bad cases were brought in. 
In those days—the year was 1868—1 kept 
a ‘ Hospital Journal.’ Such a sight as this 
cannot be forgotten and increases one’s 
desire to be useful if possible.” Miss Weston 
referred to a case she had entered in her 
journal, 
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An unfortunate quarrier had been so 
badly hurt that even whilst he was being 
brought in, the hush of death seemed to fall 
upon the ward. ‘A hopeless case,” the 
doctor pronounced at once. “ May I say 
a word to him?” asked Miss Weston, and 
gaining permission she placed a sympa- 
thetic hand upon his shoulder and repeated 
twice, ‘‘ God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life.’ The poor fellow never 
spoke. This man, whose strength of muscle 
and nerve had been his daily bread, and who 
but a few short hours before had been in the 
full enjoyment of them, he just let two great 
tears fall down his cheeks and with a sigh 
the suffering of his poor maimed body was 
at an end. 

‘“ But he understood,” said Miss Weston, 
“and his was one of many cases which came 
under my notice. Many of these incidents 
I wove into tracts and so made my first 
start at writing which has since been one 
of the most effective means of helping the 
sailors.” 

** Was total abstinence a part of your creed 
in these days?” 

“T preached it, but did not practise it. 
Any one who wishes to preach such a course 
for others must, 
however, sign the 
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say no, and we lost him in consequence, but 
I made up my mind from that instant that 
I would be, and from that day to this total 
abstinence has been the root of my work.” 

Now we had got to the secret of the prin- 
ciple upon which Miss Weston worked, but 
no word yet about the sailors who have so 
much to thank her for. ‘ But when do the 
sailors come in?” I queried. 

“Well,” she replied, “this was all so 
much preparation—a little practice in writ- 
ing and a quickening of the sympathies, and 
then a casual opportunity, as it seemed, out 
of which I should never have dreamed such 
a building as we now sit in could have sprung. 
A Christian soldier bound for India, to whom 
I wrote a letter, showed it to a seaman, and 
this seaman asked him to write to the lady 
and say how much he would value a letter. 
Would I write to him? My one corre- 
spondent, you see, soon became doubled, 
and they went on doubling. I got many 
letters back. One man, down with fever, 
concluded his letter by saying, ‘1 send you 
four shillings in stamps to help to carry 
on God’s work among my sailor brothers.’ 
Poor fellow, it was the last we heard from 
him, for when his ship got to England he 
had passed away.” 

The correspondence quickly became so 





pledge himself. 
Let me tell you 
how this was 
brought home 
to me. I had 
been addressing 
a meeting and 
was much sur- 
prised to find a 
very notorious 
drunkard come 
up and express 
a desire to sign. 
Just as he put 
pen to paper, 
and two seconds 
only seemed to 
separate a_ bad 
from a good life, 
he looked up and 
asked me if I 














were a teetotaler. 
I was obliged to 
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MISS WESTON 


heavy that Miss Weston was obliged to 
look about for some other means of com- 
municating with the men. She has a motto 
which has guided her all through. It means 
much the same as Browning meant when he 
wrote, “ Take one step forward, and secure 
that step.” Let us set Miss Weston’s motto 
up in capital letters in a line to itself. Her 
guiding words have been : 


“DOE YE NEXTE THYNGE.” 


So she moved with the altered circum- 
stance and started a printed “* Monthly Letter 
addressed to the Seamen, Marines and 
Marine Artillery of the Royal Navy at Home 
and Abroad.” The first issue consisted of 500 
copies ; to-day an edition of 21,000 scarcely 
suffices. ‘ From all quarters I was thanked 
for these printed letters. I have been told, 
over and over again, how the men looked 
forward to them.” They have been sent 
over scorching sands and Arctic wastes, and 
when the Alert and Discovery started on 
their voyage of exploration, Miss Weston, at 
the special request of the men, wrote a two 
years’ supply in advance, and shipped them 
so that as each month came round a new 
letter could be given out to remind them of 
England and home. There has been no 


break in their issue since 1867. They are 
also despatched to the Royal Naval Hospi- 
tals at Haslar, Plymouth, and Chatham, the 
coastguard stations, and to all the English 
lighthouses. A special deputation of boys 
from the training-ships waited on Miss 
Weston shortly after the establishment of 
these monthly messages for men with the 
plea that she would write one for them, 
and this she has also managed to do ever 
since. Any one can secure the Letter monthly 
by forwarding a subscription of 1s. 6d. to 
Miss Weston. 

So far Miss Weston’s work had been of 
the evangelistic order, but the time was near 
when she was to begin to work heart and 
soul on behalf of a sober navy. 

‘“‘ How did the temperance work in the 
navy begin, Miss Weston ?” 

“Something like thirty years ago a few 
men on board H.M.S. Reindeer, then sta- 
tioned on the Pacific, formed a league among 
themselves to abstain altogether from intoxi- 
cants, and their efforts were encouraged by 
the officers. For five years the ship’s crew 
kept together, and when they were dispersed 
the officers gave a paying-off tea-party, each 
teetotaler being presented with a medal. 
Such an affair at this time was unheard of. 
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Then, when the men went their respective 









ways, each in his fresh quarters started 
another society. For two or three years 
they were helped with funds by the National 
Temperance League, but, finally, the League 
applied to me to try and develop this move- 
ment, requesting me to be the honorary 
superintendent, and I readily accepted the 
post. This was the beginning of organised 
temperance in the navy.” 

With the encouraging knowledge that at 
least a small section of men were willing to 
adopt the principle which she held dear, 
Miss Weston now deemed it time to “ doe 
ye nexte thynge.” She desired to visit the 
ships and address the men on temperance, 
and, knowing what an amount of red tape 
exists in all Government matters, I suggested 
that it was no easy matter to get the neces- 
sary permission. 

“ The difficulties were almost insurmount- 
able, but in bluff old Admiral Sir W. King 
Hall I found a friend who could help me 
up the gangway were he so disposed. But 
before he would place his powerful interest 
behind me he asked that a meeting should 
be held in Devonport Dockyard, so that he 
could see what I was made of, remarking, 
‘If you were a man we could soon walk you 
over the ship’s side; but, unfortunately, a 
lady is not so easily disposed of.’ We had 
a good meeting, and I spoke myself into the 
navy.” 

This privilege, so precious to Miss Weston, 
has been productive of great re- 
sults. Many pledges have been 
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mirals, whom she first knew as smart little 
middies, and she thus has a welcome from 
the officers which no one else can ever hope 
to get. The work on board ship is one full 
of interest and delight, but the work on land 
does not lag behind it in any sense. 

When on board, although he has such a 
wide outlook in all directions of the com- 
pass, Jack is in reality “cabin’d, cribbed, 
confined.”” Huge and mighty as our warships 
are, there is still small room for from five to 
eight hundred restless men, and the monoto- 
nous seascape ever in view tells on the sailor 
after a time, and when he gets ashore he is 
apt to run to extremes of what he calls plea- 
sure. His short holiday he takes, or rather 
did take, in many cases, in what is at least 
a rollicking manner. ‘Temptations to in- 
temperance many years ago were thickly 
strewn about every port, but the temptations 
to temperance were non-existent. Whilst 
stopping at Devonport the sight of such fine, 
manly fellows reeling about put it into Miss 
Weston’s mind to take another step forward. 

*¢ Anxious to get hold of these rudderless 
ships, I circulated notices inviting them to 
meet me for singing and reading on four 
successive Sunday afternoons. In the most 
optimistic of moods, I went to the meeting- 
place. Alas! in the course of two hours but 
one small boy arrived, who, finding that he 
was likely to be shut up alone with me, fled 
precipitately ! On the three succeeding Sun- 
days my hope got thoroughly damped, for 





signed, with the grog-tub for a 
table, and when that vast array of 
ships, stretching over twenty miles 
of sea, lay off Spithead for the 
Jubilee review, Miss Weston had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
on every vessel there existed a 
branch of the Royal Naval Tem- 
perance Society. At the last 
Admiralty returns it was found 
that one man in every six had 
stopped his grog, and experience 
goes to indicate that when the 
next official report is issued the 
proportion will be even larger. 
Miss Weston has been so many 
years afloat now that she numbers 
among her friends lieutenants, 
captains, commanders, and ad- 
XXVII—48 
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TURNING IN 


not a single soul arrived! Still I tried again, 
and an earnest Christian employe in the 
Dockyard and a metropolitan policeman went 
out and compelled the men to come in—this 
time to tea and cake. ‘They did not mind a 
little address so long as they had some 
refreshment. This was our small beginning, 
but it grew rapidly. Then the question was 
put by the men themselves, ‘Can’t we have 
a temperance house built for us ?’” 

The pressure brought to bear upon Miss 
Weston was so great that she had no option 
but to fall back upon that useful motto of 
hers ; but the wherewithal to build was not 
yet in her hands. She never doubted, however, 
and looking back she feels that her life has been 
one longanswer to prayer. Herwayhas always 
been made plain, and now that this great scheme 
was on foot temperance was indeed to have 
its revenge upon the beer-shops. One at a 
time they yielded to overtures, until at last 
the great building opposite the Devonport 
Dockyard replaced three public-houses. Each 
brick was a nail in Brother Bung’s coffin. It 
was a national gift to the sailors through Miss 
Weston. ‘Those who could give out of their 


riches did so, and those who could give out 
of their poverty were not behind. Nothing 
pleased Miss Weston more than to receive a 
note from the mother of a boy who had 
attended some of her meetings, which ran to 
this effect: “ I enclose a shilling toward the 
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newhome. Thanking you for your kind. 
ness to my dear son,” &c. 

Time passed by, and the growing 
appreciation of the Devonport Rest 
forced the need of Portsmouth under 
Miss Weston’s eye. 

“ Yes, a small beginning again,” she 
said ; ‘‘but the other Rest was so well 
known that when this building was ready 
for opening the men insisted on com- 
missioning the ship themselves.” And 
handing me an account of the cere- 
mony, Miss Weston directed my attention 
to the speech of a sailor from H.M.S. 
Excellent. 

** We’ve no pennant, but we can fancy 
it’s hoisted. Now then, mates, cheer 
the pennant and the new ship; a noble 
three-decker she is, and so snugly moored 
fore and aft that, however far we may 
go, we shall find her here when we come 
back again. We’ll rally round the place, 
and help Miss Weston and Miss Wintz to 

carry on the work ; it shall be a long pull and 
a strong pull and a pull altogether.” 

‘* Now,” said Miss Weston, “I could not 
carry on this work without Miss Wintz; she 
is my alter ego, and has stood faithfully by 
me for twenty-four years. She attends to all 
the business arrangements, and without her 
the Sailors’ Rests would not be the success 
that they are. She also edits our paper, 
Ashore and Afloat. 1 am sorry that she is 
not here to-day, but I will ask another 
helper of mine, Miss Brown, to show you 
over the Rest.” So we will go over the 
building now with Miss Brown, returning 
to finish our chat with Miss Weston in half 
an hour or so. 

Being on the first floor, my guide showed 
me through the billiard-room to the top 
of the building first. On the way, let us 
glance at the billiard-room. We passed 
through it rapidly, but I saw a notice on the 
wall calling upon the men to abstain from 
bad language, and betting is, of course, not 
countenanced. Billiards is a good healthy 
game of skill which brings into play great 
accuracy of eye and a highly developed sense 
of touch. Removed from the surroundings 
of a public-house which usually trammel it, 
it can be enjoyed by the most Christian 
minded pecple, and here the atmosphere in 
which it is indulged in is perfectly pure. 
Jack’s trained eye and braced up nerve 
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MISS WESTON’S WORK 


should make him a fine player. ‘“ Fifty up” 
can be played for the modest sum of 2d., 
and there are two beautiful tables. Domi- 
noes and draughts are also played in this 
room. 

Leaving the billiard-room, a hand in the 
passage indicated that cabins 1-112 would 
be found up the stairs, and upwards we went. 
To me these little bedrooms were the most 
interesting feature of a building in which every 
room is worthy of attention. With few ex- 
ceptions they are given in commemoration 
of some dear one drowned at sea. Here a 
father or mother defrays the cost of one in 
memory of a son, there a sister perpetuates 
the memory of a brother, and, again, a ship’s 
company have subscribed to another so that 
the memory of a beloved shipmate may 
always be cherished. They stand in three 
rows, each separated from the other by 
wooden partitions. The bedding consists 
of a spring mattress and hair mattress, 
pillow, sheets, and blankets, the whole 
covered with a quilt of white groundwork 
decorated in navy blue, amongst other 
devices, by the naval crown and flags. On 
the door of each is a brass plate setting out 
the particulars of the gift, and not seldom 
a text. Thus we find two cabins stand- 
ing side by side to the memory of two 
shipmates, midshipmen, who were drowned 
together, erected by fond parents whose 
hopes foundered with the ship, but resigna- 
tion and triumph can also be read beside 
much affliction. ‘ Until the day break and 
the shadows flee away ” is the text on one, 
and on the next “ He shall dwell in Thy 
courts and be satisfied.” ‘ Watch and 
pray” is the simple inscription on another. 
At the Devonport Rest one room bears 
the record that it was the gift of Queen 
Victoria, and proud is the man who sleeps 
in the bed given by his sovereign. At 
Portsmouth the Empress Frederick has 
endowed a cubicle, in which the German 
sailors always show great interest, the Duke 
of York, the president of this Rest, another, 
and the Duchess is also represented. An 
anonymous donor gave one to be called the 
Princess May with her Royal Highness’s 
sanction. Yet another has been opened 
to the memory of the Duke of Clarence 
with money collected from the crew of the 
Bacchante, the ship in which the lamented 
young Prince went round the world with 
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his brother, and which now lies in Ports- 
mouth harbour for the purpose of being 
broken up. There are 221 cubicles, and 68 
beds in dormitories. The charge for each 
cubicle per night is 6d. 

“ And do you ever get them all full, Miss 
Brown ?” 

“Oh, yes indeed. On Saturdays and 
Sundays we are obliged to provide the men 
with ‘ shakedowns’ in the hall which you will 
soon see. The shakedowns consist of a 
mattress, blanket, and pillow thrown on the 
ground, and thankful the men are for it. 
They pay 3d. each for them.” 

Doubtless the comfort experienced in these 
clean, comfortable beds is a thing a sailor, 
who has many broken nights in his hammock, 
vastly appreciates. There are also a few 
rooms reserved for petty and warrant officers, 
for which ts. a night is charged. The whole 
of the upper part of the building above the 
first floor is used for sleeping accommodation. 

On the ground floor can be seen, beside 
the bright, cheerful bar with its heavily laden 
counter full of good things, the smoking and 
reading room, luxuriously fitted with lounges. 
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There are to be found all manner of papers, 
both secular and Christian. But first in 
favour is indisputably Ashore and Afloat. 

Then there is the great hall which seats 
tooo people. ‘You should have seen it 
packed and have heard the ringing cheers 
with which Miss Weston was greeted when 
she got back to work after her cycle accident. 
You would never have forgotten it. It would 
have shown you what the men think of her. 
‘We shan’t let her cycle again,’” said Miss 
Brown. But one can well imagine with 
what heartiness a crowd of bluejackets 
would receive their beloved “ mother,” or 
“admiral,” whichever they preferred to call 
her. 

There is also a small hall set aside for the 
use of the training-ship boys, lectures, &c. ; 
but I must hurry you downstairs now and 
then back to hear the finish of what Miss 
Weston has to say. The lavatories, the 
baths, and the lockers, and the parcels office 
are all below. In the lavatory in one corner 
will be found the barber. He finds plenty 
to do here, and is retained exclusively by the 
establishment. The baths, hot and cold 
water, cost Jack 3d. each time he has one. 
Ten more bath-rooms are being added to the 
eleven now in use. The lockers are invalu- 
able to the sailor. There are 336, and cost 
8d.a month, or 1s. 6d. a quarter, with a 
deposit of 1s. on the key. The parcels 
office is worked on railway station principles 
and is always in demand. Now, I think, we 
have come to the end of the rooms devoted 
directly to Jack’s use. There are many 
more, but they belong entirely to the culinary 
department, a section of the house we fear 
we must dismiss by just asking our readers to 
go and try the refreshment bar at the Rest 
next time they are at Portsmouth: The 
culinary department is always best known by 
its result. 

Taking up the thread of our conversation 
with Miss Weston again, I learnt some 
further uses of the building. 

“You must have a difficulty in catering 
for the men when their leave is uncertain,” I 
said to Miss Weston, bearing in mind the 
piles of good things in the refreshment bar. 

“Tt has got us into trouble sometimes,” 
she replied ; ‘‘ but we have surmounted that 
difficulty fairly well now. Owing to our 
being in telephonic communication with the 
dockyard authorities we are able to prepare 
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for any emergency. They wire over to us 
just how many men are coming ashore and 
when. The refreshment room accommo- 
dates 200. Saturday and Sunday evenings 
it is always full. Tea is undoubtedly the 
favourite beverage, and such delicacies as 
eggs and bacon, not provided in the navy, 
are eagerly indulged in. Aman has ordered 
as many as six eggs for his meal. And, on one 
occasion, when the Channel Fleet returned 
from a cruise, and there was an unusual 
inrush even for such an occasion, great 
annoyance was felt by some_bluejackets 
because the supply of eggs ran out, and it 
being Sunday no more could be obtained. 
‘Call this a Rest?’ said one, ‘and no eggs 
to be got,’ and forthwith the grumbler found 
me out and lodged his complaint.” 

**¢ But do you know how many eggs have 
been eaten these two days?’ I asked. 

*«* No, Miss,’ he replied. 

* ¢ Well, then, I may as well tell you that 
you and your friends have had between two 
and three thousand.’ 

*«« Oh, I see,’ he replied, and turning from 
me and addressing his companions, he added, 
‘It’s a shame to bother Miss Weston; I 
see what it is, the hens have struck work, 
and we've got to wait till to-morrow !’ 

** Between Saturday and Monday a whole 
pig, to say nothing of beef and mutton, 
1200 eggs, 150 dozen rolls, 1100 sausages, 
9 hams, and 30 gallons of tea and coffee 
have disappeared. The refreshment bar is 
the only room to which civilians are admitted ; 
if there should be no ships in port, they 
help to keep things going. When we first 
started Miss Wintz went through a course of 
cookery at South Kensington.” 

“Do you endeavour to secure a profit on 
the work ?” 

*“ Certainly. The buildings, as I have 
said, were a gift. But as going concerns 
the Rests are now making a profit of £2000 
per annum, which we devote to the benefit 
of the men.” 

*‘] suppose you sometimes get men 
brought in who are none too sober ? ” 

“Why, yes. It is part of our principle 
never to turn a man away because he is tipsy. 
The tipsy man is, in fact, the very man we 
wish to get hold of. We don’t cram temper- 
ance down his throat when we get him, but 
we treat him kindly. At half-past eleven on 
Saturday you are almost certain to see some- 
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one half-seas over. On waking up in the 
morning and finding out where they are, 
some such remark as, ‘ Well, this beats all; 
turned out at the pub and taken in at the 
Rest.’” 

“ What do you find the men prefer to 
read ?” 

‘“‘ Magazines and papers when ashore. If 
they tackle stories they want Clark Russell, 
Mayne Reid, Marryat, Kingston, or some 
other sea-adventure story-tellers. But the 
mind of the sailor is rapidly developing. In 
the small hall, which the boys use when on 
shore, we Sometimes muster two hundred men 
to hear science lectures. Many of the men 
are trained in the Government schools to be 
skilful electricians, and this leads them on to 
other subjects. This class will listen to lec- 
tures on anatomy, physiology, natural history, 
plant-life, seaweeds, shells, &c. The more 
popular course, held in the great hall, attracts 
as many as one thousand people sometimes. 
Jack brings his friends to hear these lectures. 
The subjects taken embrace biography, such 
as naval heroes, the Presidents of the United 
States, Battles of the British Navy, Past and 
Present of the Navy. Then on Saturdays 
we have sociable concerts. The music is 
always good. None sing better than some 
of the men themselves. We often get pledges 
taken at these meetings. In the winter 
smoking concerts are also given. All these 
meetings keep the men together. There are, 
of course, many lapses, and any man who 
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can prove five years continuous abstinence 
qualifies for a medal, and proud they are 
when they get it.” 

“And what is done for the wives and 
children ? ” 

“For the wives there is a temperance 
society, and mothers’ meetings are held. In 
times of sickness our nurses visit them. The 
children have a Band of Hope.” 

The wives of the men are very much on 
Miss Weston’s heart. She is anxious that 
there should be a National Insurance Fund 
and a Widows’ Pension Fund, so that, should 
misfortune overtake their husbands, they will 
not be entirely destitute. Very awful and 
heartrending is the sight of these poor women 
after such a disaster as befell H.M.S. Victoria. 
To lessen such a blow Miss Weston feels 
strongly that the funds already referred to 
should be started. 

Owing to the influence of the Duke of 
Edinburgh Miss Weston, three or four years 
ago, had the intense satisfaction of knowing 
that the Queen recognised her good work, 
and was graciously pleased to permit the 
homes to be called the ‘ Royal” Sailors’ 
Rests. But the affection of the men is the 
reward which Miss Weston most values. 
Freely she gives them her time, energy, and 
love, and they in turn have bestowed upon 
her the sacred name of “ mother.” That she 
may long be spared to look after her in- 
creasing naval family is the earnest wish of 
all who know her and her work. 


POS 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER* 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY 


a HAT was it that struck you 
most in that sermon on the 
character of St. Paul ?” said 
Bishop Patteson to a friend 

at Oxford, who had been with him listening 

to a sermon preached before the University 
by a very remarkable man, who has now 
passed away. ‘* Those two sentences,” said 
his friend, ‘“‘in which, he said, there were 
two great powers in the world, the power of 

* Copyright 1897, in the United States of 
America, by Whittaker & Co., New York. 


personal religion, and the power of prayer.” 
When I told this many years afterwards to 
one of the best parish priests I have ever 
known, he gave me, from his own experience, 
some instances of answers to prayer which 
are certainly worth reading. Shortly after 
he had entered Holy Orders, he joined a 
clerical society. He was greatly pleased with 
three of the younger members, but thought 
from their conversation after the meeting 
that they were too fond of amusements. As 
he walked home he spoke of this to an 
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elderly clergyman, who said, “‘ Let you and me 
make for them special prayer, that they may 
take a more serious view of their calling.” 
Some time afterwards my friend happened 
to see one of these three brother clergymen 
at a time of great sorrow. He told him 
that he had resolved to give up certain 
amusements, which he thought at one time 
harmless. Some time afterwards ,the other 
two openly declared that they had taken a 
similar course, and my friend did not scruple 
to avow his belief that the after lives of 
these three men, all of high family, and all 
remarkable for their zeal as clergymen, was a 
direct answer to special intercession. But 
he told me of a still more striking instance. 
Two men, who had been friends at college, 
met after many years abroad. The one said 
to the other, “When you were at Oxford, you 
told me you were very indifferent as to religion, 
so I suppose you will not go with me this morn- 
ing to the English service.” ‘But I certainly 
will,” said his friend. ‘I have given up all 
that sort of thing; I left off praying for 
years, in the belief that as God knows every- 
thing it was needless to pray, but an im- 
pulse came upon me after hearing Baron 
Parke’s account of a sermon he heard 
Shergold Boone preach, and I am now a 
communicant.” ‘Then dear »” said 
his friend, “I think my prayer is answered, 
for I have never ceased since Oxford days 
to ask that you might have the happiness I 
enjoy.” These two are surely remarkable 
instances of answers to special prayer for 
spiritual benefit. 

What shall be said of the faithful man 
who, through his own effort, maintained 
a small but efficient orphanage? From no 
fault of his own his supplies ceased. There 
came into his mind some words of Edward 
Irving’s about the Fatherhood of God. He 
made a special petition for the relief of his 
poor children. On his return home he 
found a letter containing a request that the 
future welfare of his home should be ensured 
by a permanent endowment. 

“How could you keep your temper 
through all the vexatious dispute of to-night’s 
debate?” was the question asked of Lord 
Althorp by his most intimate friend, after a 
fierce discussion on the Reform Bill. “I 
always ask for strength before going to the 
House,” was the answer; “and to-day I 
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asked for special strength, for I knew that 
party spirit ran high.” 

Many years ago I worked as a curate in 
the district which had seen the first labours 
of the excellent Bishop of Wakefield, whose 
sudden removal from active work will long 
be deeply mourned by the Church of 
England. When he left Kidderminster for 
a country parish, he gave a New Testament 
to a young man who had at one time 
promised well, but who fell into bad company. 
‘T shall make you the subject of special 
prayer,” said the Bishop, on wishing him 
good-bye. Some years afterwards I told the 
Bishop that his advice had not been thrown 
away, and his words were, “I humbly hope 
my prayer was heard.” 

Bishop Mackenzie told a friend of mine 
that he had asked for some change in the 
life of two favourite pupils at Cambridge. 
They were not in the habit of going to 
University sermons, but they went to hear 
one of Bishop Selwyn’s famous series in 
1854. One of them became an eminent 
clergyman, and the other died a missionary 
in India. One more instance will suffice. 
An attack upon the Divinity of Christ was 
published some years ago by one who had 
been trained in a very different way. His 
former tutor, who had a very great love for 
him, asked a few friends not to forget him. 
As the tutor was dying, he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that the man he had known 
and loved from childhood had returned to 
the faith of a child. 

I believe that all who have had consider- 
able experience in parochial work could 
give many instances of special answers to 
prayer. In recent years many have come 
forward to offer themselves for labour at 
home and abroad. ‘The present occupation 
of many minds, with the difficulties of belief, 
the revelations made by earnest thinkers like 
Romanes, the questions raised in such lives 
as the late Master of Balliol’s, the earnest 
longings for some reconciliation between the 
men of science and the men of faith, may all 
surely be accepted as in some degree answers 
to the prayers and aspirations of all who 
hope that, in the Church of the future, 
there may be found a simple faith, an 
enduring charity, and a belief in the un- 
changeable strength of an unchangeable 
Saviour. 
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By A. M. ROSE 













an old musician. His bent form, his 

lank grey hair and dreamy eyes seemed 

to the inhabitants as part of the place 
itself, so old and familiar a figure was he, and 
they loved him as they loved their beautiful 
cathedral and their curious old streets and 
buildings. 

“ He is a little mad, the old Herr Meyer,” 
they would say with no unkindly feeling in 
their hearts. ‘He will never now escape 
from his delusion.” What they meant by his 
delusion was this: if people praised his play- 
ing, he would look at them with his mild 
grey eyes and sadly shake his head. “I 
cannot play,” he would tell them; “I can 
only compose.” If they had not been made 
acquainted with his monomania they would 
listen to his words with astonishment, for 
they remembered how they had wept as 
they had heard his interpretations of the old 
German masters. Afterwards they would ask 
their friends for an explanation, and they 
would laugh and say : 

“Yes, yes, the old Herr believes what he 
says, but it isnot true. He cannot compose. 
Sometimes at his concerts he will play his 
own works to us, but we do not like them ; 


| N one of the quaint German cities lived 


there is no music in them, and they tell us 
nothing. Yet our dear Herr is not angry 
with us; he says that he alone is to blame 
because we cannot appreciate him for though 
he can perform the works of others, he is 
unable to perform his own, and that is why 
he calls himself no player. Therefore he is 
always seeking a genius who shall understand 
his music and interpret it aright. That is 
the old Herr’s delusion. He will never find 
his genius.” 

That was the town’s opinion of the old 
musician, and only one thought differently. 
his fair-haired daughter, Elsie. She never 
doubted the truth of his belief, and day after 
day she would enter with sweet serious face 
into the grand old cathedral and pray the 
same prayer that she had prayed ever since 
her childhood, when she had first understood 
her father’s desire—that God would send a 
genius who should interpret her father’s music 
aright. 

The years went by, and the genius did 
not come. Many a youthful talent had he 
patiently trained in the hope that it might 
develop the power he longed for, but each 
time he had been disappointed. Yet he still 
sought and hoped. 

One evening he was passing through a 
narrow street in the poorest part of the city. 
The twilight was deepening into darkness, a 
few pale stars were shining faintly, for the 
after-glow of the sunset still lingered in the 
sky. Herr Meyer was depressed to-night. His 
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pupilsat the 
Academy 
had tried 
him sadly, 
and he was 
weary and 
disheartened. 

“There is no 
genius left in the 
world,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 
“It is all dead—dead, 
and my music will never 
be known.” 

Suddenly, through the 
still evening air, there fell 
on his ear the notes of a 
violin—a strain of wild, 
unutterable sorrow. Herr Meyer stopped, 
his old face grew pale, and his limbs 
trembled. ‘The music continued. It came 


through an open window at the top of 
one of the lofty houses in the old-fashioned 
street. Herr Meyer’s breath came hard and 
fast like sobs, and he leaned against the wall 
of the house for support. 

In the attic of that house a young man 
sat by the window playing, and on a table 


‘ Suddenly, through the still evening aur, 
there fell on his ear the notes 
of a violin” 


at his side was a cup of deadly poison. His 
form was emaciated, his face was drawn with 
pain, and his dark eyes were wells of despair. 


He was starving. He had fought desperately 
with a cruel fate, and had failed. There 
was nothing for him now but death, and he 
had spent his last coin on the draught which 
would end the agonising gnawings of hunger, 
and calm the anguish of a heart broken by 
defeat. He had placed the poison near 
him ; before he drank he would play for the 
last time on the violin 
which he loved more dearly 
than ever man loved woman. 
His long white fingers 
touched the strings caress- 
ingly, and as the violin 
poured forth its infinite 
woe, the man’s eyes lost 
their despair and 
glowed with passion- 
ate devotion to his 
art. Then a string 
broke, and the music 
ceased. The man 
laughed. 

“An appropriate 
reminder,” he said, 
addressing his instru- 
ment ; “ for your sake 
I had forgotten my 
medicine.” 

He placed the vio- 
lin tenderly on the 
table, and took the 
cup in his hand. He 
raised it to his lips, 
and as he did so the 
door burst open, a 
little old man with 
flying grey locks, and 
eyes that blazed with 
excitement rushed in 
and seized his arm. 

‘“‘T have found you,” 
he cried, with convulsive sobs. “I have 
been looking for you all my life, and I have 
found you at last. You are mine. You 
must come with me. You shall.” 

The cup fell to the ground and broke, 
and the poison splashed over the floor. Herr 
Meyer did not heed it. He still gripped the 
violinist’s arm, as if afraid he would escape. 
The man himself was uncertain whether he 
was in the hands of a madman or whether 
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he was being taken into custody by some 
lawful authority. Whoever it was, relentless 
fate even denied him death, and now he was 
indifferent to what might befall him. 

“‘ May I take my violin?” he asked, sub- 
missively. ‘I have an affection for it.” 

“ Of course you have,” cried his strange 
visitor, “and no other can take its place. It 
is magnificent. Come.” 

They went down the narrow stairs and into 
the dark street. The man was faint with 
hunger, but he said nothing. He followed 
his companion mechanically, sometimes 
vaguely wondering where he was being 
taken, but on the whole indifferent to every- 
thing but the agony of gnawing famine. He 
was conscious that Herr Meyer was talking 
excitedly, but the words conveyed no mean- 
ing to him, and he attempted no answer ; he 


only clasped his violin tightly to him and 
strode desperately on. 

At last Herr Meyer stopped before a little 
house that rested in the shadow of the great 
cathedral, He pushed open the door, and 
in his excitement he rushed up the stairs, 
leaving the violinist to follow as best he 
could, and burst into the little sitting-room 
where his daughter Elsie sat at work. The 
girl looked up in amazement; she hardly 
recognised her mild old father in this wild 
mood. 

“Child! child!” he cried, panting for 
breath. “I have found my genius.” 

But as he spoke there was a heavy fall 
outside. He rushed out and found his 
genius lying senseless on the floor. 

“ Mein Gott!” yelled the old man, clutch- 
ing at his grey locks in despair. “He is 





‘*I have been looking for you all my life, and I have found you at last” 
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dead! he is dead : 
to lose him.” 

Elsie, still more aniazed but too wise to 
ask questions, knelt down beside the pros- 
trate form. 

“ He is not dead,” she said ; “he has only 
fainted.” 

But her father sat helplessly groaning, 
and his daughter seeing that she could get no 
assistance from him, set to work to restore 
the man herself. It was not long before he 
showed signs of returning life, and at last 
opened his eyes. His dark gaze rested upon 
the girl, and she started and trembled. She 
did not know why at the time, but afterwards 
she realised that in the depths of those 
marvellous eyes she had read her fate. 

A look of annoyance passed over the 
stranger’s face when he knew what had hap- 
pened to him, but it changed at once to 
anxiety. 

“My violin?” he said. 
it?” 

At the sound of his voice Herr Meyer 
recovered himself instantly. 

“ No, no,” he said, eagerly ; “it is quite 
safe, and you shall come and play it to me.” 

“Not yet, father; he cannot play it yet,” 
said Elsie. 

Together they helped him into the room, 
and put him into Herr Meyer’s arm-chair. 

“You feel well now?” inquired the old 
man, with childish impatience. 

“Well!” echoed the stranger curtly: 
“ How can a man feel well when he is dying 
of starvation ?” 

“Mein Gott!” ejaculated Herr Meyer 
again, this time in a subdued tone of awe, 
and without uttering another word he helped 
his daughter to prepare food for his starving 
genius. 

Some days passed before the stranger re- 
covered. During that time he lay passively 
receiving what they gave him. Sometimes 
his eyes rested with pleasure and gratitude 
on the fair face of his gentle nurse, and his 
look made her heart throb painfully, but he 
seldom spoke except in answer to a question, 
and showed no anxiety to know who his new 
friends were, and why they had taken com- 
passion upon him. 

“You have not yet told me your name,” 
said Herr Meyer to him on the third day of 
his stay with them. “Why is that?” 

“You did not ask me for it,” was the 
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reply. ‘Why should I therefore think that 
it concerned you ?” 

“The name of the man who is to make 
me famous must needs concern me,” replied 
Herr Meyer. “And now I ask you for it.” 

The man did not understand the musician’s 
words, but he asked no explanation. 

“I am Salvini von Hardenberg,” he said. 
‘‘Salvini was my mother’s name; she was 
an Italian.” 

“Do you inherit your musical power from 
her or from your father ?” 

“From both,” said Salvini. 
musicians.” 

*¢ Ah, then,” cried Herr Meyer, “ you have 
two natures—Italian and German. That is 
what my music needs. The people will 
understand it now, for you will interpret it 
aright.” 

** What do you know of my power ?” asked 
Salvini ; “ you have never heard me play.” 

“ Have I not?” cried the old musician, 
growing excited. “Did I not stand below 
in the Leipstrasse and listen to your violin? 
Did I not cry to myself: ‘There is my 
genius. I have found him at last!’ That 
is why I brought you home, for you are 
mine.” 

A faint smile passed over von Harden- 
berg’s pale face. What delusion was this of 
the old man’s? he wondered ; and what was 
the music that he had to interpret to the 
public! It is a madman’s folly, he thought, 
and I am to be the victim. But he saved 
my life, therefore it is fair that he should 
have it. 

*‘Fetch me my violin,” he said, “I can 
play to-day. Not your music,” he added, 
hastily, as he saw an eager look in Herr 
Meyer’s eyes. “I will wait for that till I am 
stronger.” 

For he had no faith in the old musician’s 
music, believing it to be only a foolish whim, 
and it would be torture to him to play corn- 
positions in which there was no art. There- 
fore, he made excuses to put off the evil 
hour. 

One day Elsie came to him. She knew 
instinctively that the excuses were feigned, 
and she divined the cause. 

‘«‘ Play my father’s music, Herr von Harden- 
berg,” she said. ‘ He grows impatient at the 
delay, and believe me you will not repent.” 

He looked into the girl’s blue eyes and 
smiled. 
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“For your sake, Frau- 
lein, I will play at once,” 
he said. 

A look of pleasure 
passed over her face, but 
it came and went in a 
moment. 

“When you know it, 
you will play for the music’s 
sake, not for mine,” she 
said. The words were ac- 
companied with a stifled 
sigh, which he did not 
hear. 

She left the room, but 
in a few minutes she re- 
turned with some of Herr 
Meyer’s music. 

‘“‘ Myfatherhas not yet re- 
turned from the Academy,” 
she said. Will you wait 
until he comes?” 

“No, Fraulein; I will 
play to you,” he said. 

Elsie picked up her work 
and sat down by the win- 
dow, where she could see 
the cathedral rising majesti- 
cally above the surrounding 
buildings, bathed just now 
in the glowing rays of the 
setting sun. She was trem- 
bling with excitement. She 
had implicit faith in her father’s work, but she 
dreaded to hear Hardenberg’s verdict, lest it 
should be in accordance with that of the 
general public. She now and then glanced 
nervously at him as he scanned the pages, 
and she fancied that a look of interest was 
taking the place of his habitual expression of 
indifference. He placed a sheet on the music- 
stand and picked up his violin. He played 
a few bars, then stopped. The girl’s hands 
trembled so that her work fell into her lap, 
and she sat with her eyes fastened on Salvini. 
Now he seemed unconscious of her presence ; 
he was absorbed in the page before him. 
He began again, at first hesitating, but 
soon with increasing power, until the music 
poured forth strange, wild, and mystical. 
Neither noticed that Herr Meyer had entered, 
and stood listening. The music ceased. 

“It is magnificent!” exclaimed Salvini, 
under his breath. ‘ Magnificent ! ” 
“ Play on,” muttered Herr Meyer. 
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‘*She sat with her eyes fastened on Salvini” 


Elsie started round at the sound of her 
father’s voice. His face was pale as death 
with excitement. She was almost frightened 
as she looked at him, but she dared not 
speak. Salvini played on. He seemed trans- 
formed ; all his apathy had vanished ; his 
face was flushed, and his eyes glowed like 
coals of fire. Then he put his violin down. 

‘«‘ Have I rendered it aright?” he asked, 
and his voice rang with triumph. 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” cried the old musician, 
with tears of rapture, “and the people will 
now understand.” 

Salvini paced the room. “ They shall 
understand it!” he cried fiercely, “now or 
never. You call me ‘your genius,’ but you 
are mine. We belong to each other. That 
music is the language of my own soul, and 
the world shall hear it and applaud. If not 
I will play no more. Music has been my 
friend, my wife, my all. This shall be my last 
stroke on her behalf; if I fail I attempt no 
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more. If I fail I will solace myself with 
the joys of other men, with home, wife, and 
children.” He laughed recklessly, but as he 
uttered the last words his eyes rested on 
Elsie, and the girl’s face grew hot beneath 
his gaze. 

She rose hastily and began to prepare the 
evening meal. All the time her heart was 
throbbing with conflicting feelings, and when 
she could escape unseen she left her home 
and entered the dimly-lighted cathedral. She 
knelt before the altar, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“Q God, pardon me,” she cried in an 
agony of shame. For in her secret heart 
there had risen the desire that he might fail. 
She loved him, almost a stranger though he 
was, and success would be her favoured rival. 
It was no distress to her that she would only 
be as his second love—one on whom he would 
fall back for consolation when the first had 
failed. All her life she had been second in 
her father’s estimation, and had shared the 





‘* All fear was over” 
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pain of his disappointments, and such a share 
in Salvini’s life would be joy to her. 

The days went by and further intercourse 
with her father’s genius only made the cruel 
desire take firmer hold on her, bravely though 
she tried to suppress it. 

The concert so momentous to three lives 
was drawing near. It had been rumoured 
abroad that old Meyer had really discovered 
his genius at last ; and the people laughed 
good-naturedly, because they were amused 
at the old musician’s persistent faith in his 
own work. “ But we will go,” they said, “ for 
the concert will be good, even though we shall 
be afflicted with some of his compositions.” 

The evening came, and the concert hall 
was packed. It had been a trying day for 
the three members of Herr Meyer’s house- 
hold. Hope and despair had alternately 
taken possession of each. Herr Meyer had 
worried Salvini with constant inquiries as 
to whether he was perfect in the knowledge 
of his pieces, and Salvini had grown irritable. 
Elsie no longer sought to 
control her evil wish, but 
let it take complete posses- 
sion of her, and it marred 
the sweetness of her face. 

“You will break down,” 
said Herr Meyer, as they 
were walking to the hall. 
It was his _ intolerable 
anxiety that spoke. 

“] probably shall,” said 
Salvini curtly. 

“T hope he will,” said 
Elsie to herself, in savage 
defiance of her better 
nature. 

The girl took her seat 
in the hall. No one that 
she knew was near her, 
and she was thankful, for 
she was in no mood to 
talk. The time seemed 
endless before the concert 
began, and she sat and 
waited in misery. 

The music began, one 
performer after another 
came and went, but Elsie 
heard nothing except the 
applause that followed each 
piece. Then came Sal- 
vini’s turn. 
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“This is old Meyer's piece,” whispered 
the people to one another, and they settled 
themselves to endure. Elsie saw it, and 
hated them for it. She looked at Salvini, 
his face was deadly pale, and she could see 
his hands shake as he adjusted his violin. 

Not only his hands shook, his whole frame 
was trembling with an untold agony of fear. 
Before he came on to the platform he had 
felt confident of himself, but the moment 
that terrible sea of faces rose before him his 
brain began to reel. He stared helplessly 
at it, his mind a complete blank. 

Herr Meyer’s heart seemed to stand still 
as he saw the look on Salvini’s face. 

“Man!” he hissed, “are you mad ?” 

Salvini started, and hurriedly drew his bow 
across the strings of his violin. The result 
was a horrible jarring note. He gave a look 
of utter despair at the audience and fled. 

Elsie sat with her hands locked together 
in agony. “It is my fault—my fault,” she 
moaned to herself. “OO God, how can I 
atone?” Her desire had been granted ; 
Salvini might be hers now, but she would give 
her life to have her wish again unrealised. 

The audience were laughing. They did 
not mean to be unkind, but they saw only 
the funny side of the failure ; it was another 
proof of Herr Meyer’s mad delusion ; surely 
now he would realise his folly. Some one 
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derisively shouted “encore.” It feil on the 
ears of Salvini as he sat crushed with shame 
in the ante-room. The word roused him, 
and he started up. Another performer was 
just about to go on to the platform, but the 
violinist thrust him roughly back, and went 
himself. All fear was over ; his dark eyes 
glowed with scorn as he looked at the laugh- 
ing people, and they became silent. 

“You asked an encore, and you shall have 
it,” he cried, and his voice rang clear through 
the building. Then he played. The people 
no longer laughed ; they listened first with 
wonder. He played on. Their wonder 
deepened into awe, and they listened scarcely 


breathing. Tears were raining down Elsie’s 
cheeks—tears of joy. ‘He has won! He 
has won! O God, what a triumph he has 


won !” she cried to herself, and she too had 
won a triumph, for her heart was free from 
her evil wish. 

Still he played, and the people sat en- 
thralled. 

Then the music ceased, a sigh seemed to 
pass all round the building, as if from hearts 
that had been held in too tight a tension. 
Salvini had gone from the hall before there 
was a sound, and then the people went mad 
in their enthusiasm. 

Old Herr Meyer had found his genius 
at last. 


SORROWFUL WAY* 


V.—A NOBLE LADY 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


T is characteristic of the Gospels to 
describe at length, and with wealth of 
detail, the effect of Jesus on the 
“common people” till we see the 

multitude crowding the lake shore to hear 
Him, sitting in companies on the grass, 
pressing into private houses, filling the 
temple courts; a flowing, buoyant tide of 
life. They are amazed, enthusiastic, per- 
plexed, furious before our eyes. ‘There 


they are so carried with admiration that they 
would fain make Jesus a king; here they are 

* Copyright 1897, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America. 


so swayed by national prejudice that they send 
Him to the cross; while a few choice souls 
separate themselves from the mass to follow 
Him for ever. One then bethinks himself 
of those who are not seen in public places 
and do not stand in crowds, who maintain 
a studied reserve and will not parade their 
feelings. Did the class who are not weary 
nor heavy-laden, who are cushioned round 
with ease and live in sheltered places, ever 
hear of Jesus, and what did they think of 
Him? Humble women, after the fashion 
of Mary of Bethany and her sister Martha, 
captivated by His spiritual attractions, gave 
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Him welcome not only in their cottages but 
also in their hearts. Did the great ladies of 
the day, to whom spikenard was a common 
thing, do homage to the Lord ? 

Whatever may have been the case in that 
age, there has been no other since in which 
Jesus as He passed on His way has not called 
women forth from every circumstance of 
rank and luxury to carry His hard cross. 
They were not all slaves and working 
women who died in the Roman persecutions, 
for if Blandina was a slave girl, Perpetua 
was a patrician, St. Theresa, the type of 
mystical passion, was a noble’s daughter, 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who gave 
herself to works of charity and the nursing 
of loathsome diseases, was a queen. French 
women of high rank sheltered the Huguenot 
pastors in their straits, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford from his prison writes to the wives of 
Scots lords who had taken the covenant. 
Last century, Lady Huntingdon devoted 
herself and her substance to the revival of 
religion in England; and in the middle of 
this century, the Duchess of Gordon gave 
herself to the same work in Scotland. The 
voice of Jesus has penetrated into castles, 
and His attraction has overcome the pride of 
seclusion and the power of this present world. 
When the Sorrowful Way lay at their door, 
delicate and fastidious women have arisen and 
passed into it, that they might follow Christ. 

His own age was no exception, nor has 
He done more by His Evangel than by His 
Presence, for He did touch the only high 
society of His land. It was the misfortune 
of Galilee to have for its tetrarch Herod 
Antipas, to whom religion was a superstition 
and virtue an offence. Could there be any 
more unlikely place for Jesus’s word than in 
that decadent circle, where a dancing-girl won 
a prophet’s head for her reward and a wanton 
ruled the king? Jesus had certainly no speech 
with Herod himself, although He sent him 
the one contemptuous word which passed His 
lips,and He was onceasked to perform miracles 
to please Herod and his courtiers, as if He had 
been some common magician. While that 


miserable court was flaunting its moral dis- 
grace in the face of the Jewish world, a handful 
of godly women, amid many hindrances doubt- 
less and much scorn, counted it an honour to 
support Jesus in His prophetical work, of 
whom one name has been preserved—Joanna, 
the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward. 
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One circle in the land was. still more 
exclusive, to which Jesus could have no 
direct access. Like the English in India, the 
Romans lived apart from the Jews—divided 
in blood, in religion, in pride—conquerors 


among the conquéred. There seems, on 
first sight, no common ground where this 
Evangelist and a Roman could meet. If 
some Official heard of Jesus as he dealt with 
public affairs there was little to catch his 
attention. Jesus would only be to him as an 
Indian fakir of local sanctity to an English 
magistrate. As for the Roman’s wife, in her 
proud isolation one would not expect her 
ever to hear His name or know that Jesus 
lived. How persuasive, therefore, must have 
been our Master’s teaching, how convincing 
His character, how mysterious His influence, 
that Jesus was known in the palace of the 
Roman procurator, and had won for His 
friend Procula, Pilate’s wife. 

The mysterious attraction of the Jews had 
caught the jaded imagination of the grand 
Roman ladies, and it may be that Procula 
was a proselyte, but in the circumstances of 
fierce hostility between her husband and the 
Jews it was not likely. One rather imagines 
that in the weariness of her exile she had 
given ear to the talk of a Jewish maid, and 
that from the midst of petty gossip the story 
of Jesus had emerged and caught Procula’s 
ear. His sudden appearance in Jewish life, 
His gracious words, His marvellous works, 
His winsome personality, His tender com- 
passion, appealed to her womanly nature. 
The hardship of His lot, the unselfishness of 
His aims, the opposition of the Pharisees, 
the schemes of the priests, the dangers which 
encompassed Him, completed the attraction. 
From a single incident or even a dozen words 
a sympathetic and sensitive person can 
estimate and approve a character. Whether 
her informant understood the situation or 
not it was clear as day to Procula. It was 
one of the repeated tragedies of life, a gentle 
soul full of spiritual visions and beautiful 
deeds, hated and persecuted by bigotry and 
fanaticism. Curiosity passed into interest 
and ended in devotion, till she hungered for 
news of Jesus, and devoured greedily His 
every word or deed. Between Jesus and 
Procula there grew up a mystical friendship 
which was quite independent of sight, and 
has been repeated in all the ages, whenever a 
fine nature discovers in the Master the per- 
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fection it has ever sought, and is satisfied. 
As the plot thickened round the Lord, and 
His enemies waxed in rage, this secret friend 
shared the Lord’s Passion, till on the night 
of His betrayal, when He was dragged 
through Jerusalem, she in her dreams was 
with Him. While apostles slept her heart 
kept watch, and in the early morning light 
when Jesus.stood before- the Roman judge, 
with none of all whom He had helped to say 
one word for Him, Procula, with the vision 
of the night still upon her soul, sent a 
message to her husband and interceded that 
he should do no harm to a righteous man. 

One has no sooner realised the character 
of Procula than he must have a profound sym- 
pathy with Pilate’s wife, and a keen imagina- 
tion of her history. What scheming, heart- 
less mother sold such a daughter to this 
selfish, worthless noble? What a disillusion- 
ment and degradation of the most sacred 
mystery of life for this woman to find her- 
self united to a man she could not honour 
nor respect. What agonies of shame and 
contempt must have been Procula’s lot 
as the character of her husband opened 
up before her eyes—his watchful self- 
regard, his scheming ambition, his calculated 
cruelty, his cowardly cunning. When a 
woman of noble temper is called to this 
experience, she tastes the dregs of humilia- 
tion, and carries the heaviest cross that can 
be laid on a woman’s soul. As the daughters 
of Jerusalem, their faces aged with care and 
their hands worn with labour, saw Pilate’s 
wife carried past.in her litter, the flash of 
the gems on her white hands, and the pride 
of her patrician face, they would envy 
Procula in her luxury and high estate, and 
would never guess that she would have ex- 
changed with the poorest woman wedded to 
an honest man. 

The woman whose lot one pities most is 
not the lonely heart which has missed the 
prize of life, nor the trustful one who has 
been betrayed, nor the victim whose suffer- 
ings are known to all, nor the drudge whose 
life is beaten down by teil. They have their 
burden, but it is in each case lighter than 
hers whose husband maintains her in material 
comfort and serves her with fair words, who 
may even respect and love her, but who is 
utterly selfish and unprincipled. Other 
women of lower rank and coarser nature 
may ventilate their grievance and find relief. 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY 
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Unto this woman it is not allowed to com- 
plain or expose her sorrow: her traditions 
and pride compel her to silence and con- 
cealment. Perhaps the bravest sufferer in 
the world is a delicate woman who is gay and 
smiles with a shamed and tortured heart. 

Unto Procula was given a noble ser- 
vice to stand in the shadow and to be her 
husband’s saviour. No one, until the end 
of all things, will ever know what men have 
owed unto women of spiritual instincts and 
faithful hearts. The man has played his part 
in the open amid the public praise or blame, 
and few guess how he was either inspired or 
restrained bya woman. Behind St. John was 
his mother Salome, behind Pilate was his wife 
Procula.. We know what evil this man did, we 
do not know what evil a woman hindered. But 
we do know that in the great event and moral 
crisis of Pilate’s life Procula pleaded for right- 
eousness and Christ and almost had her way. 

Procula failed that day before the force of 
circumstances and Pilate’s lean heart, and it 
doubtless seemed to her as if her cup of 
humiliation were full when her husband and 
a Roman Governor sent Jesus of Nazareth to 
the cross. The guilt was hers, too, as his wife 
and the punishment which was sure to come. 
She accepted her lot, and when Pilate reaped 
what he had sown Procula went into exile 
with him. As she had been his best adviser 
in the days of his power, so this gentlo and 
honourable woman would be his one com- 
forter in the days of his adversity. It pleases 
one to believe that the evangelist ot Pilate’s 
home spake not in vain at last and that Jesus’ 
prayer for His murderers covered Pontius 
Pilate. One day the trial of that spring 
morning in Jerusalem will be repeated with a 
certain transposition of judge and prisoner. 
Then Pilate was on the judgment seat and 
Jesus was at the bar; now Christ is on the 
Throne of His glory and Pilate awaits sen- 
tence. Procula alone of the three has the same 
honourable place. Once she _ interceded 
with her husband for Jesus when His people 
called for His death and His friends were 
silent through fear. Again she pleads, but 
now for her repentant husband, with Him 
who has all power in heaven and earth; and 
though she failed with Pilate for Jesus she 
will surely succeed with Christ for Pilate, and 
unto her,as to many another lifelong martyr, 
will be given for a recompense of reward her 
husband’s soul. 
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THE FORTY DAYS OF THE RISEN LIFE 


By tHE RicHT Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop oF Ripon 


FOURTH PAPER 


THE INCONSISTENCIES OF CONSISTENT LOVE 


HE comfort then which divine love 
brings is not that of a weak soothing 
of sorrow. It is the comfort which 
makes the heart brave and strong, 

renewing its hope and restoring its vigour. 
It is therefore a comfort which touches what 
is weak to stimulate it into action, which 
binds up the heart, making ready for fresh 
activity and endurance. It does not lack 
tenderness, but it never drops into mere 
sentimentalism. It will not reprove grief as 
though it were weakness, but it will not 
countenance the luxury and self-indulgence 
of sorrow. 

We shall see in Christ’s ministry towards 
the sorrowful the gentleness of His com- 
passion, and the vigorous manliness of His 
kindness. : 

I. Mary stood at the sepulchre weeping. 
Her sorrow and love kept her near the spot. 
She could not tear herself away. She could 
not accept the conclusions which had satis- 
fied Peter and John. Her full heart gave 
way. ‘The tears filled her eyes and blurred 
the vision of the sepulchre towards which 
she had cast her wistful gaze. 

She is full of all eagerness to solve the 
mystery. She does not dare, as the men 
had done, to enter into the sepulchre ; but 
she stoops and looks into the tomb, and 
behold the sepulchre has become radiant. 
In the death chamber are seated forms of 
light. It is ever thus. Faithful love sees 
visions which others cannot see. The very 
place which is filled with the keenest associa- 
tions of loss and sorrow may become replete 
with the glory of a higher life and better hope. 
And where there is this illumination there 
is comfort. In the highest regions there is 
no passive calm, no heedless indifference as 
of those who, being exempt from sorrow, 
cannot feel for those who weep. The words 
which are spoken by the angels to Mary 
contradict the idea that a higher life is a 
passionless life. If there is joy in the 
presence of the angels over one sinner that 
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repenteth, there is sympathy also for those 
who weep. ‘To this sympathy the angels 
give expression, ‘*Woman, why weepest 
thou?” And besides the sympathy do we 
not catch an undertone of kindly wonder— 
why should she weep? When all is known 
the causes for tears are less than we imagine. 
In Mary’s view all was lost; for Christ was 
dead. In the angels’ view all was won, for 
Christ had risen. What different stand- 
points are expressed in the question and the 
answer? ‘Why weepest thou?” they ask. 
She answers, because His sacred body 
has disappeared. ‘‘ Because they have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where they 
have laid Him.” She has no thought of 
the larger and higher life to which her Lord 
has risen. She thinks of the poor, helpless 
and resistless form borne to some other and 
perhaps less honourable resting-place by 
unkindly hands. Her standpoint is that of 
earthly sadness. She has as yet no percep- 
tion of the victory of life over death. 

And yet at that very moment, close to 
her side, He stood, who was the living 
witness of that victory. She turns away 
from the sepulchre. Before her stands the 
form of Jesus Christ. Her tears perhaps 
dim her eyes: her bewilderment of sorrow 
benumbed her perceptions. She is, at any 
rate, in no way prepared to see Jesus. We 
are never quick at realising the unexpected. 
She beheld Him ; but she knew not that it 
was Jesus. Her mind is full of the thoughts 
of ministering to the body which has been, 
as she fears, dishonoured. She can only 
think of the gardener who may have been 
responsible for its removal. She speaks out 
the thought which is uppermost in her 
mind, “ Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will 
take Him away.” Then the Risen Lord 
speaks but a single word. He who calleth 
His sheep by name said to her, “ Mary!” 
It was enough: she heard her own name 
pronounced by the voice she knew so well. 
All the associations of the past rise before 
her mind: the sense of rest and dependence 
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on His strong and loving wisdom is awakened 
again, and takes the place of the bewildered, 
perhaps hysterical eagerness for activity. His 
voice subdues her feverish anxiety; her 
spirit drops back naturally into the atti- 
tude of trustful discipleship. She utters the 
word which expresses the relationship she 
felt. She turned herself and saith unto 
Him: ‘ Rabboni, Master, Teacher.” 

At the same time another impulse, natural 
and almost instinctive, possessed her. He 
was near. She did not doubt that it was 
Himself indeed; but she felt that His 
presence was strength, and she reached 
forth her hand to take hold of him, to 
cling to Him. He checks her: “Touch 
me not!” 

II. It is here that the contrast between 
Christ’s dealing with Mary and His dealing 
with Thomas comes into our thoughts. He 
does not adopt the same method with both. 
Nay, His action is contradictory. What He 
invites in Thomas, He forbids to Mary. 
To Mary He says, “Touch me not”; to 
Thomas, “ Reach hither thy finger and see 
my hands; and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side.” 

It is in this wise inconsistency that the 
greatness of our Lord’s wisdom discloses 
itself. Men are not to be treated alike, for 
men are different. Character, disposition, 
training, mood, and circumstances count for 
something. It is only dulness which insists 
on uniformity of treatment. Variety is a 
sign of life, and is necessary to it. Love 
has a reason for her inconsistencies. 

The reason in the present cases is to be 
found in the two characters. Thomas was 
affectionate and yet gloomy. He could not 
believe in the things he most longed to 
believe in. He set down, with a sort of bitter 
obstinacy, the conditions under which he 
would believe. He drove faith into the region 
where faith often withers and dies, the region 
of sight. He must be made to face the worth- 
lessness of the conditions he had insisted on. 
He must learn by the fulfilment of his wishes 
how vain and unreasonable they were. He 
must realise in the emptiness of material 
assurance how far higher is the faith which 
walks not by sight. 

With Mary all is different. Her faith has 
made no such demand as the evidence of 
physical touch. Her impulse in reaching forth 
her hand was the impulse of affection and of 
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reliance. To her Christ says, “ Nay, learn 
the higher lesson for which you are ripe.” He 
knew that the hour was at handwhen she must 
live without his visible presence. He wished 
to prepare her for the rest of the higher 
faith, to which she was ready to attain. He 
wished to help her into the sphere of things 
wholly spiritual, and to make the hand of 
faith strong by denying the impulse of the 
hand of flesh. Her faith is so far advanced 
that she can forego—though she is hardly 
aware of it herself—the evidence of sense, 
which Christ insists on giving to Thomas, 

Thus in the inconsistency of action there 
is similarity of purpose. Christ would 
raise both Mary and Thomas to higher 
levels. He does so by making Thomas 
ashamed of the lower thoughts he has 
indulged in, and by making Mary check her 
first impulse. 

But our Lord does not check this impulse 
of Mary without opening before her the 
vision of the higher wisdom. He anticipates, 
in His words to her, something of the glories 
which are to follow—the intercourse of the 
future is to be spiritual. He is about to 
depart to His Father’s nearer presence ; but 
the bond between Him and His own is 
not to be broken by His departure. His 
Father is their Father, His God their God. 
The tie which is spiritual will be stronger, 
more real, more abiding than any material 
tie. ‘Therefore He says to Mary, “ Touch 
me not; for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father!” The thought leaps forward quickly. 
There is no need in moments of spiritual 
elevation or deep emotion for many inter- 
mediate and explanatory words. We can 
follow the thought without every word being 
spoken It is so here— Touch me not.” 
The era of new and nobler conditions is just 
at hand, when, though unseen, I shall be with 
you always. Rise to the higher level of this 
spiritual annunciation. My passing into my 
Father’s presence is near; and there is no 
need any more of the sight of the eye, the 
grasp of the hand; for I ascend to my 
Father and your Father, my God and your 
God, to ‘Him of whom I said, He loves 
you ; and we can come and make our abode 
with you; and with this spiritual presence 
you will never be comfortless. 

Thus our Lord is ever leading His fol- 
lowers upward. From step to step, the 
old self, with its material weaknesses and 
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Jongings, is left behind—the spiritual takes 
‘the place of the physical; we rise on the 
stepping-stones of our dead selves to nobler 
things. 

We need to learn simpler faith in this edu- 
‘cating love. It is strange that we are so slow 
in learning it, seeing how nearly it is parallel 
to what we have actually experienced in 
life. 

We are taught first by what we see and 
‘can touch. We learn to count by the 
coloured balls strung on wire. Then numbers 
are expressed to us in a more subtle way. 
Figures take the place of the colunins of 
mmany-coloured balls. Later, signs take the 
place of rows of figures; we pass from the 
days of the concrete to those of the abstract, 
And ever as we grow older the rules of child- 
hood become exchanged for the principles 
of later days. The very forms of thought, 
which were so clear and strong, are found to 
be, as it were, the drapery of greater and 
nobler ideas. We realise how one stage of 
life is preparatory for another, how the old 
must drop away, not because it never was 
of use, but because it has done its work and 
must make way for the higher and better. 
‘The carnal commandment passes out of 
‘sight before the power of an endless life. 
‘The external gives way before the kingdom 
‘which is within ; the religion of form to the 
‘religion of the spirit; the grasp of the soul 
‘succeeds the grasp of the hand. 
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The needfulness of this education will be 
clearer to us if we contemplate the possible 
conditions of the life to come. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
conditions of that other life are more subtle 
and of a higher order than those which are 
now known to us. It is well, therefore, that 
we should learn to lose dependence on the 
lower conditions which must pass away. 
We must not depend too much on what we 
touch and can feel. We need to enter into 
the capacity of recognising a reality higher 
than that which can only make itself known 
by material contact. The earthly house of 
this tabernacle is to be dissolved, and 
though 

‘Eternal form shall still divide 
Eternal form from all beside,” 


yet the house which is from heaven, and by 
which we shall be clothed upon, is not a 
house of this building. There is a spiritual 
body as well as a natural body ; and we shall 
need subtler and higher perceptions for the 
loftier joys of the other life. Thus the life 
of faith is still educative; and no sorrow, 
no loss, no denial of desire, no checking 
of our earthliness, which meets us in this 
world, is other than a part of that educa- 
tion which is to fit us for the place which 
our Master is preparing for us, and for the 
house not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens. 





OUR PRIZE 


E trust that our readers have duly 
noticed that the subjects fixed 
for the December competitions 
were announced in our Sep- 

tember number. 

We have been obliged to exclude one very 
good paper on “The Sea in the Bible” on 
account of its length—about~-900 words. 
The author states in a note that “texts are 
not reckoned in the number of words,” but 
as the texts are an essential part of the paper 
it is impossible not to count them. 

The prizes in the Senior Competition are 
awarded as follows : 


COMPETITIONS 


THE SEA IN THE BIBLE 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THE sea! What visions the word calls up 
of majesty and mystery, of restlessness and 
separation, of a home and yet of a grave! 

All these the sea appeared in the minds of 
the biblical writers. 

The Psalmist and Prophet ever found in 
it the expression of Jehovah’s might and 
will, and man’s impotency in rebellion 
(Jer. v. 22). Job recognised the awfulness 
of struggling against that power which has 
set “bars and doors” for the ocean, limiting 
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the rush of its “ proud waves” (Job xxxviil. 
10, 11). He and the Psalmist were, more- 
over, alike impressed with the mystery of 
God’s ways typified by the sea’s nature. 
“ Thy way is in the sea and Thy path in the 
great waters, and Thy footsteps are not 
known ” (Psalm lxxvii. 19 ; Job xxviii, 11). 
‘ Who can say what secrets lie hid in the 
depths of its waters, or what means its 
eternal voice ? 

To the Prophets and to St. Jude, who 
most echoes them, the sea expressed the 
restlessness of the natural heart of man and 
the unrest of the unforgiven spirit. The 
“‘sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet” 
(Jer. xlix. 23) is the symbol of the longings 
in man for he knows not what; the “ waters 
casting up mire and dirt” speak of the sin- 
stained soul which none but God can cleanse 
and calm (Is. lvii. 20). 

To the disciples on the Lake of Galilee 
there were times when the separating power 
of the sea must have been borne in with sad 
force. St. John remembers how they felt on 
that evening when it “was dark and Jesus 
was not come” (St. John vi. 17). How 
should He when there were twenty-five or 
thirty furlongs of tempestuous sea between 
them ? 

But next came the realisation of man’s 
ancient relationship with nature restored, 
his original birth-right brought back, in the 
Son of Man, so that the angry resisting 
waters became a shining path for the holy 
feet. Here was a glimpse of the Apoca- 
lyptic vision, “there shall be no more sea,” 
no more separation. 

We catch another aspect of the ocean 
from the Psalmist. He knew that the same 
mighty being who could fill him with awe, was 
the home of “things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great” (Psalm civ. 25). 
Doubtless it convinced him of the boundless- 
ness of the love of Him with whom small and 
great are nothing, all are equally dear; in 
whose heart there is room for all (Eccles i. 7), 
and into the depths of whose love all our 
sins shall be cast (Micah vii. 19). 

Mary Gorton, 
Peckham, S.E. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


WHEN one knows how deeply our own poets 
have felt the joy and beauty of the sea, it is 
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strange to remember how rarely the old 
Hebrews wrote of it as anything but a terror, 
or at least to be regarded with awe, not love. 
To them there is always “sorrow on the 
sea.” Many are the references to it as roar- 
ing and tempestuous, but few are those which 
mark the restfulness of its mighty power, 
subdued to peace. The biblical descriptions 
of the sea are records of its stormy moods, 
when it is angry and pitiless. The allusions 
to it are in the same tone, with the added 
peculiarity that they might almost all have 
been written by one who was blind, who 
knew the sea only by the ear. No colour is 
ever mentioned in conncction with it, and 
the only reference to its beauty of white 
foam is St. Jude’s—not a pleasant one. 

In the Bible the sea is ever roaring and 
raging ; it “cannot rest,” it represents the 
condition ot the wicked not the good. In 
striking contrast an English hymn-writer, 
trying to express the peace which a righteous 
soul has in departing, can find no truer 
emblem than 


‘So dies a wave along the shore,” 


By us the sea is often thought of as ex-. 
pressing the love of God, so mighty, limitless 
and all-encompassing. The Hebrew poets 
and prophets use it rather to express God’s 
power in wrath: His kindness they speak of 
as ariver. We know now that His love is 
boundless, a sea without a shore; they 
thought it a narrow stream, flowing for them 
alone. 

The Jews regarded the sea as especially 
transitory, a thing of Time, not of Eternity. 
To our minds it is a continual reminder of 
the things which last for ever. 


‘To hear Eternity’s long surge 
Break on the shores of Time”’ 


is a thought sublime enough to have been 
shaped by an inspired poet, but it is just the 
opposite of what the old Hebrew writers 
would have said, and the last of them tells. 
us that when Time comes to an end, the 
heaven and earth will be made new, and in 
them will be the river of the water of life ;. 
but there shall be no more sea. 


Marian Cox, 
Hurstbourne Priors, 
Whitchurch. 
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Had our space allowed we should have 
been glad to print at least two other papers 
of great merit—one by B. F. Haines, Ted- 
dington, and the other by E. M. Congreve, 
Cambridge. 

May we again ask our competitors to sign 
their names én full ? 


In the Junior Competition the prizes are 
awarded as follows : 


THE FIRST PSALM 
FIRST PRIZE— 


THAT man is truly blessed who shuns 
The paths of those Thy laws who slight; 
Who in the scorn of evil men 

Takes no delight. 


But in God’s law most glorious 

He placeth ever his delight, 

And on that law he meditates 
Both day and night. 


Like fertile tree by water’s edge 

The righteous man of God is seen. 

His fruit he yieldeth, and his leaf 
Is evergreen. 


Unlike the scorners of Thy law 

He ceaseless prospers in his way ; 

But they are like the chaff, which wind 
Drives far away. 
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Before no judgment’s awful seat 

Shall evil workers stand ; nor in 

The congregation of the just 
Shall men of sin. 


The way of all who walk aright 

Is ever known to God on high, 

But those who seek the paths of sin 
Shall surely die. 


D. MackINTOsH Joss 
(15 years), 
Edderton, Ross-shire. 


SECOND PRIZE— 


Happy the man who walketh not 

In evil paths, nor casts his lot 

With men unrighteous, proud, and bold, 
Who love to hear their works extolled. 


He in God’s law doth take delight, 

And o’er His Book broods day and night. 
As trees which by the streams take root, 
He too shall bring forth much good fruit. 


Not so the evil ones: their kind, 
Like refuse scattered by the wind, 
Shall likewise perish ; nor shall they 
Stand blameless in the judgment day. 


For God our Heavenly Father knows 
The path in which the just man goes. 
But they who scorn the good and meek 
Shall at life’s end their pardon seek. 


ETHEL HEPWORTH 


(15 years), 
Manchester 
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T the first blush it sounds incredible 

that one of the most successful 

Mission enterprises in Edinburgh 

should be carried on by the 
Wesleyan Methodists. In England it would 
only be what might be expected alike from 
their history and numerical position among 
the denominations. But in Presbyterian 
Scotland, and especially in staid and reserved 
Edinburgh, it is hard to realise. John Wesley 
visited Scotland more than once, it is true, 
and there are churches bearing his name 
scattered up and down the country ; but with 
one or two exceptions they are small and by 


no means wealthy or influential. The 
Methodists, while warmly appreciated by 
their Presbyterian brethren for the homely 
Evangelical fervour of their service, have 
mostly been looked upon as “strangers 
within the gates,” and that feeling is kept 
alive by the ever-recurring change of pastors 
under the three-years system. Of all 
countries, Scotland is the one least likely to 
foster a successful and self-propagating church 
under itinerating conditions. 

The first Wesleyan church in Edinburgh 
was formed in the early part of the century, 
and until 1888 it was content to remain the 
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sole one. About ten years ago the feeling 
grew among the members of Nicolson Square 
Church that an effort should be made to 
plant another church on the western side of 
the city. Overshadowed as they have ever 
been with Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
Methodists have never been ambitious of 
public prominence. Too ready to accept 
the prevailing condition of things, many of 
those who favoured the new movement 
desired that it should be held in some out-of- 
the-way hall in a back street. There it would 
have been doomed to failure or sterility. 
Fortunately more courageous counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Albert Hall in Shandwick 
Place, at the west end of Princes Street, was 
leased for the Sundays. 

The number of churches clustered around 
this particular spot of Edinburgh was evi- 
dence enough that there, at any rate, success 
might be achieved if visibility was the only 
condition that mattered. There was nothing 
in the methods of the Mission suggestive of 
rivalry with the neighbouring churches, the 
promoters appealed to another and non- 
churchgoing class; yet to start a Mission 
that was to be permanent, and with the 
avowed object of forming a congregation in 
immediate juxtaposition to Free St. George’s— 
the most influential church in the city—with 
practically nothing in the way of members or 
funds, called for faith and courage. Above 
all it called fora man. “First things first.” 
Find him. We cannot say who found him ; 
possibly the work itself, for ‘‘new occasions” 
create new qualities as well as “teach new 
duties,” but the Wesleyan Conference ap- 
pointed the Rev. George Jackson, B.A., to 
commence the new forward movement. It 
was Mr. Jackson’s first appointment. Fora 
year previous he had been on what is known 
as the President’s list of reserve, ready to go 
wherever sent, for occasional supply or to 
take temporarily the place of a minister 
struck down by illness or death. The 
Mission, therefore, received no adventitious 
aid from the minister in the way of ripe ex- 
perience, oratorical reputation or even 
notoriety. In such circumstances the 
qualities most required were adaptiveness, 
divine patience, and a living message. There 
was no room for doubt or pessimism. No 
church or mission is ever planted in that 
atmosphere. 

The Mission was opened in November 
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1888. The hall during the week was used 
for dramatic performances, and was anything. 
but comfortable to worship in, as may be 
gathered from the following description taken 
from an early report : “‘ The preacher stood on: 
a narrow ledge of the stage, in front of the 
drop curtain, which was pushed back at the 








bottom, to give additional accommodation to ; 


the choir. The back row of singers usually 
sat with their heads against the slope of the 
curtain, The ventilation was execrable, and 
the heating apparatus did not heat; so that 
in summer we were stifled, in winter we were 
starved. Retiring-room or ‘inquiry room’ 
there was none ; the preacher went straight 
from the street to his narrow perch, and the 
stewards counted the scanty collections in. 
the chair bottoms after the congregation had. 
dispersed.” 

For a considerable time the congregations. 
were small and progress slow. The preacher’s. 
reputation grew much more rapidly. Edin- 
burgh is not slow to appreciate pulpit power. 
Six months after the commencement the 
membership was fifty. In three years it grew 
six-fold. It now numbers nearly seven hun- 
dred, with a branch mission in Stockbridge,. 
and all the varied agencies of aggressive con- 
gregational Christian work in full activity. 

The Albert Hall in 1890: was wholly 
rented by the Mission, and enlarged to seat 
850 persons. In the same year, so successful 
had the service become, the Synod Hall of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Castle 
Terrace, one of the finest and largest halls in 
the city, was taken for the evening service. 
The service has been held there ever since. 

A few of the Edinburgh churches have 


worship morning and evening, but in the- 


vast majority the old order of forenoon and 
afternoon services still obtains. 
in the evening is an extra “diet” on anni- 
versary and other special occasions only. 
An evening service in a public hall, un- 
trammelled by prescriptive pew rights, by an: 


attractive and Evangelical preacher filled a. 


niche in the religious life of Edinburgh that 
had not been occupied since the Rev. John 
McNeill conducted special services in the 


Waverley Market on behalf of the Free: 


Church of Scotland. 


From the point of view of numbers, it was. 
the very worst time of the year in which we 
chose to attend one of Mr. Jackson’s services. 


A service: 
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With the Court of Session in recess, the 
University in vacation, all its educational 
institutions closed, and every house in the 
West End closely shuttered, Edinburgh. in 
August is essentially out of town. In that 
month tourists are more numerous than at 
any other time of the year, but all told they do 
not fill the places of the absent residents, nor 
are they alk anxious to attend divine worship. 

The day had dawned bright and clear, and 
Edinburgh looked its bravest in the sunlight, 
but in the afternoon the weather changed to 
rain. As we crossed the Meadows on our 
way to the Synod Hall it was described with 
all a native’s penchant for polysyllables as 
‘“‘unpropeetious.” Yet when we reached it, 
and we arrived early, the congregation was 
streaming in. 

The hall fronts the highest and most pre- 
cipitous side of the Castle Rock, from the 
base of which Castle Terrace is divided by a 
deep ravine. From the Old or the New 
Town it is equally accessible. Originally 
built for a theatre, the building was acquired 
by the United Presbyterian Church for its 
administrative offices and to provide accom- 
modation for its Theological Hall. Here 
also is held the Church’s annual Synod, 
from which the name is derived. 

The facade is exceedingly handsome. The 
hall proper is on the first floor and is reached 
by staircases in front and at each side. It is 
amply provided with means of egress, leading 
straight into a wide corridor that runs round 
the building. Sitting accommodation for 
two thousand people is provided. ‘The plat- 
form is spacious, and a singularly beautiful 
balustrade flanked with vase-crowned pedestals 
gives it a striking air of dignity. There is no 
organ, and the want of one gives an impres- 
sion of incompleteness. A small American 
organ, however, is always used at the Sunday 
evening service. 

There was little appearance of affluence 
or of poverty among the congregation. The 
well-to-do professional man or the gamin of 
the Grassmarket are not appreciable elements 
in it. It is drawn chiefly from the shop- 
keeping class, clerks, and superior artisans. 
Domestic servants attend in large numbers. 
When the University is in session the students 
always form a considerable proportion of the 
congregation. The sense of unattachedness, 
the being free to come or stay away, which 
worship in a large public hall gives, counts 
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for much in making the service attractive to 
the usually restraint-repelling student. 

In the holiday months it is a common 
practice in Edinburgh and Glasgow for two 
churches to combine for worship. Even then 
the worshippers might sometimes be aptly de- 
scribed as “ one here and another there.” But 
in thisinstancethoughthere were gaps through- 
out the hall, the audience, considering the 
weather and the season of the year, strikingly 
testified the abiding success of the Mission. 

The choir by meeting in one of the adja- 
cent rooms and filing into their places in a 
body improve upon the practice customary in 
almost every Scottish church. Unimportant 
as this feature may seem, it has the virtue of 
recognising in a distinctive way the service a 
choir renders in divine worship. Decency 
and order would lose nothing in proverbial 
accuracy were the practice widely imitated. 

Mr. Jackscon closely follows the choir, and 
with business-like celerity announces, “ First 
hymn on the paper.” Every worshipper on 
entering is provided with a sheet, on which 
are printed the hymns to be sung, and it 
is utilised also for announcing the numerous 
meetings held in connection with the Mission. 

There is nothing of the giant in a physical 
sense about Mr. Jackson. Medium of stature, 
slim of figure, fair-haired and pale of face, 
one rather quakes with fear lest he be un- 
equal to fill the hall with his voice. The 
fear is groundless. There is a soft, melo- 
dious persuasiveness in the tone of his voice 
that captivates the ear, and a naturalness 
that satisfies the heart’s hunger for sincerity. 
Add to this a gleaming face with eyes in 
which lie a keenly wakeful sense of humour, 
and you are able to understand his success 
with young people. 

The first prayer was brief, and closed with 
the recital of the Lord’s Prayer, in which, to 
our surprise, none of the congregation took 
part. We did not expect Presbyterian reti- 
cence on this point to be copied. 

The first hymn, though one of Charles 
Wesley’s, did not seem to be familiar to the 
congregation, and the singing of it fell mainly 
to the choir. ‘This was evidently an unusual 
experience, for Mr. Jackson expressed his 
surprise and the hope that the next one 
would be better sung. It was Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth’s “OQ Lord of 
heaven and earth and sea,” and the volume 
of sound at once showed that it was one of 









(Yrom a photograph by A. Swan Watson, Edinburgh) 


REV. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A, 


the hymns that overleap all denominational 
limitations and was a part of the priceless 
heritage of song common to every church. 
As if further to emphasise the unifying power 
of hymns, Mr. Jackson took occasion to pay 
a tribute to the memory of Bishop Walsham 
How—who had died during the week—for 
the service he had rendered the Universal 
Church as a hymn writer; and recalled the 
fact that at the preceding Sunday evening 
service they had sung his well-known “ Sum- 
mer suns are glowing,” which closes with 
** We will never doubt Thee, 
Though Thou veil Thy light; 
Life is dark without Thee, 
Death with Thee is bright. 
Light of light! shine o'er us 
On our pilgrim way, 
Go Thou still before us, 
To the endless day.” 


Another of the Bishop’s hymns very fittingly 
formed part of the service. 
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Mr. Jackson’s prayers are charac- 
terised by simplicity and devotional 
feeling. Whether their literary grace 
has a deterring effect upon the habit 
we do not know, but we missed the 
ejaculatory “Amens” that usually 
punctuate Wesleyan worship. ‘There 
is nothing in the service calculated to 
stifle emotional expression ; indeed its 
freedom from stiffness is one of its best 
features. Mr. Jackson does not use 
the “paper” when preaching. He has 
notes, evidently carefully prepared, but 
to all intents and purposes his sermons 
are delivered extempore. The char- 
acteristic note of his teaching is its 
humanity. The subject was a con- 
trast between the antique spirit of 
implacability and revenge of ante- 
Christian times and the law of for- 
giveness inculcated and enforced by 
Christ, as typified in the recorded 
dying prayers of Zechariah, of Stephen, 
and of Paul. For forty minutes the 
attention of the congregation was 
riveted onthe preacher, butthesermon 
did not seem long ; the breezy earnest- 
ness and the manly teaching, set in 
pictorial language and salted with hu- 
mour, forbade all wandering thoughts. 
Another hymn is sung, the benedic- 
tion ispronounced, and thehall rapidly 
empties, but a goodly little company 
remained to a short after-meeting for prayer, 
in which two American divines took part. 
Usually a “social hour,” for young men and 
women away from home, follows the evening 
service, but during the summer it is discon- 
tinued. It is onlyone of many new departures 
from the rut in which commonly church acti- 
vity runs, introduced by Mr. Jackson. In 
this sphere he is ably helped by Mrs. Jackson. 
Though one naturally would like to see the 
Mission in a permanent home of theirown pos- 
session, there is one advantage at least gained 
by the present condition of things, inasmuch 
that it permits Mr. Jackson to carry on the 
work unbrokenly. As soon as a congregation 
acquires church property it comes under the 
Trust Deed—the “dead hand” of John Wesley 
—which compulsorilyrequires a change in the 
pastorate every three years. The success of 
the Edinburgh Mission surely points to the 
need of some modification of the Wesleyan 
method. GrorGE T. BROWN 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 
By THE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 


Hymn: “ We are but little children weak "’ 
_ Lesson: Luke ix. 23-36 
Text: ‘‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you.”— 
Luke vi. 38 
A GREAT SECRET 


ERE is a secret for you, children ; 
but you may tell it to any one you 
like! It was our Lord Jesus who 
was the first to put it quite clearly. 

But the dark-faced people of India have an 
idea of it too, as you may see from the tale 
which I shall tell you. It is one of the 
Indian “ Wide-awake Stories.” 

But before telling the tale, let me puta 
question: Who do you think are the people 
who find everybody kind to them? Not 
those who are always thinking of themselves, 
looking after themselves, but those who are 
kind, obliging, forgetting about themselves 
and glad to do little services for others. 

Once there were two sisters who lived 
together away from home. One of them 
was disagreeable, and rather greedy and 
selfish, and her name was Beansie; the 
younger of the two was kind and always 
willing to help, and her name was Peasie. 
One day Peasie set off to pay a visit to her 
old father, who was lonesome and dull. On 
her way she came to a plum-tree. ‘ Oh, 
Peasie!” cried the plum-tree, “ stop a bit, 
there’s a good soul, and tidy up my thorns a 
little, they are scattered about so that I feel 
quite uncomfortable.” “So they are, I de- 
clare,” and she set to work, and soon the 
tree was as neat as a new pin. 

Then she came to a fire, and it called to 
her : “‘ Peasie dear, please tidy up my hearth, 
for I am half choked with ashes.” “ Dear, 
dear, so you are,” and she cleared away the 
ashes, and soon the fire was crackling with 
pleasure. Then she came to a /ifal-tree, 
and it cried: “ Kind Peasie, will you bind up 
this broken branch for me?” “ Poor thing,” 
exclaimed the good-natured girl, and, tearing 
a piece from her veil, she tied up the 
wounded limb. She came to a stream, and 
it said: “Good Peasie, do clear away the 
sand and dead leaves from my mouth.” ‘So 


I shall,” and she made the watercourse so 
clear that the stream flowed away merrily. 

At last she arrived at her father’s house, 
and he was so glad to see his kind daughter. 
When the time came for her to leave, he 
gave her such a lot of things, a spinning- 
wheel, brass pots, a bed, and a buffalo to 
carry them. 

When she came to the stream, she saw a 
web of fine cloth floating down. “Take it, 
Peasie, take it,” tinkled the stream ; “ I have 
carried it far as a reward for your kindness.” 
She took it and laid it on her buffalo. 
Then the fifa/-tree had a string of pearls 
hanging from the tied-up branch. “ Take 
it, Peasie ; I caught it for you from a prince’s 
turban.” She found the fire burning bright, 
and on it a girdle with sweet-cake. “Ihave 
cooked it for you,” it crackled, “in return 
for your kindness.” And then the plum- 
tree had ripe fruit hanging ready for her. 
She ate some, and took more in her veil to 
give to her sister. 

But Beansie, when she heard of her sister’s 
good fortune, took the plums, and was not 
grateful and glad. She was cross and almost 
cried with envy. The greedy girl set off 
next morning to see what she could get from 
her old father. When she came to the 
plum-tree, it said : “ Oh, Beansie, stop a bit 
and tidy up my thorns.” She tossed her 
head, saying: “A likely story! Why, I 
might travel three miles in the time it would 
take to put right your stupid old thorns. 
Do it yourself.” She told the Pifal-tree to 
get somebody else to tie up its branches. 
When the fire asked her to tidy up the 
hearth, she laughed: “ The more fool you 
for having ashes.” The choked-up stream 
she told: “ Every one for himself. Do you 
imagine I am going to stop that you may 
run?” 

When she reached her father’s house, 
hoping to get presents enough for two 
buffaloes, her brother and his wife saw her. 
They chased her away, crying: ‘So you are 
at the same game as your sister, wheedling 
things out of your doting old father! Off 
with you! ” 


So Beansie had to flee. And when she 
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came to the stream, she saw the fine cloth, 
but was nearly drowned trying to get at it. 
“ Never mind ; I'll get the string of pearls,” 
she said to herself. She jumped to catch at 
the branch, when it fell on her head and 
stunned her. She snatched so greedily at 
the cakes on the fire that she burned her 
fingers and the cakes rolled away and a crow 
got them. She scratched her hand on the 
thorns of the plum-tree, and could not reach 
the fruit. At last she reached home, full of 
pricks, bruised, hungry, and sore. And 
kind Peasie got her some posset and put her 
to bed. 

There is the secret! Look at the people 
who are selfish and greedy and grudge lending 
ahand. Just because they are always think- 
ing of themselves, they are often cross and 
miserable, and they have hardly any friends 
who will go out of their way to help them. 
Then look at the people who are obliging, 
good-natured, always ready to give up their 
own pleasure and doa kindness. They are 
happy, and often find people loving them and 
wanting to be of use to them. 

Be unselfish and kind. Clear away the 
thorns. Tie up the broken branches. Tidy 
the hearth. Give people your love and 
help. You will be happy in doing it, even if 
you get no return. But usually people will 
want to help you, and will love and bless 
you. It is what Christ said: ‘“ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” 


SECOND SUNDAY 


Hymn: “Sow in the morn thy seed” 
Lesson: Gal. vi. 1-10 
Text: ‘‘ Let us not be weary in well-doing, for 
in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.’-—Gal. vi. 9 


PAY DAY 


“WuatT a fag it is, to be sure! I wonder 
what’s the use of learning all this grammar 
and Latin and French and Euclid and stuff. 
What’s the good of it?” The boy’s father 
smiled and only said, ‘Go on learning, my 
lad, and I promise you it will all turn to gold 
some day.” 

Just the same thing I once heard a youth 
say to his mother: “ Here have I to slave 
all day long copying letters and adding up tall 
columns of figures, and what good do I get 
by it? I wonder when I shall get work to 
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do that will give me a chance, and lead to 
something worth.” 

Then I thought of the curious tale which 
the Servian people used to tell to each other. 

Once there was a poor man who hired 
himself as servant to a wealthy man, but no 
sum was fixed for his wage. He worked for 
his master for a year and a day, and then 
asked for whatever wage his master thought 
he had earned. The rich man took a penny 
from his pocket. “There,” he said, “ you 
have your wage.” The poor man took the 
coin, thanked his master, and went away 
saying to himself, ‘“‘ How does it happen 
that for a whole year’s work I have earned 
only a penny ? God knows whether I deserve 
no more than this. I will convince myself.” 

He went to the brink of a rapid stream. 
‘©T will throw the penny into the stream. 
If it should swim, then I have earned it: if 
it should sink, I have earned it not.” As 
he cast the coin into the water, he exclaimed : 
‘‘Gracious heaven, if I have earned this 
money, let it float on the top of the stream.” 
But, alas! it fell straight to the bottom. 
He drew out the penny-piece and took it to 
his master, saying: ‘ Master, I bring you 
back your money, for I have not earned it, 
and I shall serve you for another year.” 

For another year and a day he worked, 
and again asked for the pay that was due to 
him, and again the master handed him a 
penny, saying, “ There is your wage.” He 
took it to the same stream, prayed in the 
same words, threw in the penny, and once 
more it sank to the bottom. He drew it out, 
returned it, saying: ‘* Master, I havenot earned 
it yet; I will serve you for a third year.” 

When the third year was over, his master 
once more gave him a penny. The poor 
man thanked him, took it to the bank of the 
stream, crying: ‘* Merciful heaven, if I have 
rightly earned this money, let it swim upon 
the top.” And lo! it floated fairly on the 
top. In great delight he drew it in to shore 
and thrust it in his pocket. He built a hut 
in the woods and lived there. 

Hearing one day that his master was 
going on a voyage, he begged him to take 
his penny and trade with it. The rich man 
took the money. In the course of his. 
travels he saw some boys preparing to kill a 
cat, which he bought with the poor man’s 
penny. Driven ashore in a storm, he found 
a fort in which was a plague of rats and 
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mice that ate up everything. The cat was 
set upon them, and in three days neither 
mouse nor rat was to be seen. The people 
pressed large sums of gold and silver on the 
stranger, who carried it back to the poor 
man, saying, ‘ See, this is what I have got for 
your penny,” and it filled the hut with light. 

Go on with your lessons, boys and girls. 
Go on, lads, working at your desk and doing 
the irksome task. It will all turn to gold 
one day. Go on praying and striving and 
learning sacred truth. God often leaves a 
long interval before He gives you the good 
of your study and striving. The full wage is 
not paid as soon as itis earned. But it is only 
held over, and at last you get all you worked 
for. No lesson, no prayer, no effort is lost, 
but in due season it comes back in a golden 
harvest. 


THIRD SUNDAY 


Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 
Text: ‘‘ Moses wist not that the skin of his face 
shone.’’—Exod. xxxiv. 29 
MASKS AND FACES 


Isn’r it a pity people’s faces are not the 
same as their hearts? If they were, what 
ugly, gloomy, twisted faces the bad and 
sullen and selfish people would show, and 
how sweet, beautiful, and handsome the faces 
of the good and kind and brave and sweet- 
tempered ! 

No; the face is not always like the heart. 
Some of the worst men are handsome, some 
of the worst women lovely to look on. But 
you may be sure of this, boys and girls, that 
what is in the heart will come out in one 
way or another, in the eyes or the counten- 
ance, through the lips and the hands, in 
what people say and the way they behave. 

Here is one of the “Slav Tales,” which 
you may some day read in full. 

There once lived a rich widow who had a 
not very comely daughter, a handsome step- 
son and a beautiful step-daughter. The 
widow’s daughter was vain, wilful, and ill- 
tempered, but was much praised and fondled 
by her mother. The step-daughter was kind 
and sweet as an angel, but she and her 
brother were scolded and made miserable, 
and treated as if they were wretches. 

One Sunday morning the step-daughter 
went out into the garden and was plucking 
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flowers to place on the altar of the church, 
when, looking up, she saw three young men 

dressed in dazzling white. Beside them was 

a poor old man with white hair, who begged 

her tohelp him. She was startled and shy 

at first, but quickly took all she had in her 

pocket and gave it to him. The poor old 

man thanked her. Then he raised his hand 

over her head, and said to the young men: 

“ This orphan girl is pious ; she is patient 
under her hard life ; she is kind to the poor, 
and shares with them what little she has. 
What do you wish for her ?” 

“T wish,” said the first, “that when she 
weeps, her tears may be turned into pearls.” 

“ And I,” said the second, ‘“ that when 
she smiles, roses may fall from her lips.” 

‘JT wish,” said the third, “ that when she 
dips her hands in water, it may be filled with 
glittering gold nsh.” 

The girl fell in awe upon her knees and 
prayed. ‘Then she rose, and there was peace 
on her face. No sooner had she gone back 
into the house than her stepmother met her 
and said harshly: “ Well, and where have 
you been?” ‘The gentle maiden began to 
cry, when, lo! instead of tears, pearls fell 
from her eyes. As she saw the widow pick- 
ing them up eagerly, she smiled. And as 
she smiled, rich roses dropped from her lips. 
When she went to put the flowers in water, 
glittering goldfish appeared in the bowl. 
And always when she wept and smiled and 
dipped her fingers in water, the pearls and 
roses and goldfish came. This made the 
widow more friendly and kind, but her wish 
was to find out the secret of her stepchild’s 
good fortune, and little by little she drew the 
story from her. 

Next Sunday morning the widow sent her 
own daughter into the garden, as if to pluck 
flowers for the altar. The girl had gathered 
a few, when, looking up, she saw the threc 
young men, and the poor old man asked her 
for alms. She made a pretence of being 
startled, but pulled from her purse a piece 
of gold and gave it to him. He took it and 
turned to the men, saying: 

“This girl is a spoilt child; she is ill- 
tempered and bad. She has never given 
anything away till now. What do you wish 
for her?” 

« May her tears be changed into lizards,” 
said the first. 

*‘ May hersmile drop toads,” said the second. 
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“When her hands are dipped in water, 
let it be filled with serpents,” said the third. 
The girl was terrified, and ran in to tell 
her mother. When she wept, her tears 
became lizards. When she smiled, toads 
fell from her lips. When she touched water 
it moved with serpents. And now her 
mother was filled with despair and rage, and 
caressed her child all the more, and hated 
the orphans all the worse. 
The rest of the tale shall be told another 
evening. But what can it mean thus far ? 
Does it not tell you this, my children, that 
what is in your hearts will come out some- 
how? If you are good-tempered and patient, 
kind words will fall from your lips, and 
people will welcome them like jewels. If 
you are loving, your faces will be bright like 
flowers, and your presence will be like scent 
wherever you go. If you have pity and 
unselfishness in you, your hands will be 
ready to bring good to all you touch. But if 
you are hard-hearted and vain and ill-natured 
and bad-tempered, your voices will be peevish, 
your faces sullen, and your hands greedy, 
and people will turn away as if from a toad. 
God give you a sweet and beautiful spirit, 
and it will be seen and will bring blessing. 
Although he did not know it, Moses’ face 
shone after he had been with God. 


FOURTH SUNDAY 


Hymn: “Saviour, like a shepherd lead us" 
Lesson: Luke xii. 1-12 
Text: ‘‘ There is nothing hid that shall not be 
known.”’—Luke xii. 2 


THE HIDDEN MAN OF THE HEART 


Younc folk and old sometimes try to pass 
themselves off as better than they really are. 
And they may succeed for a while, but at 
last they are found out. 

The stepson, whom I mentioned in my 
story last Sunday, could no longer bear the 
widow’s insults. So he commended his 
sister to God’s care, prayed at his parents’ 
grave, kissed the spot, and set out on his 
travels in the world. He felt something 
stiff in the folds of his tunic, and, pulling it 
out, found to his surprise a portrait of his 
beautiful sister, with pearls and roses and 
gold fish around it. At last he came to 
another country and to the king’s palace, 
where he was made under-gardener. 
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Often when alone he took out his sister’s 
portrait and looked at it and kissed it. One 
day, when sitting with it in his hands, the 
king passed behind him and glanced over 
his shoulder. ‘Give me that portrait,” said 
the king. ‘Never have I seen such a 
beautiful face. Is this girl living?” Break- 
ing into tears, the young man told the king 
everything about his sister, the pearls, roses, 
and gold fish. Theking ordered him to bid 
his stepmother send the lovely maiden to the 
chapel of his palace, where he would be 
waiting to make her his queen. 

When the widow read the letter, she kept 
the message from the orphan girl, and re- 
solved to conduct her own daughter to the 
palace. She went to a witch and learnt her 
art of magic. She set off with both the 
girls. When they neared the palace, the 
mother thrust the stepchild out of her 
carriage, and, uttering some magic words 
over her, turned her into a duck and sent 
her to swim on the pond. With other 
magic words she changed her own daughter 
into the beautiful likeness of the orphan 
girl. 

The king gave them welcome and, after 
the marriage, loaded the mother and bride 
with presents. But during the feast the 
bride smiled to the king, and instantly toads 
fell from her lips. The king drew back in 
disgust, and when his bride began to weep, 
instead of pearls, lizards dropped from her 
eyes. Water was brought for her to wash 
her hands, and serpents rose from the basin. 
The guests were filled with terror. The 
king, in his wrath, struck the brother, and he 
fell dead. 

The chapel was hung with black, and the 
body of the dead youth was left in it, with a 
guard to keep watch. ‘Towards midnight, 
when the guard were asleep, a pretty duck 
stole in, shook its feathers off, and rose up in 
the form of the beautiful stepdaughter. She 
wept beside her brother ; and her tears as they 
fell became pearls. When the guard awoke 
next morning they were surprised to find 
pearls by the side of the youth, and they 
told the king. Next night the guard was 
doubled, but they slept again, and again 
pearls were found in the morning. 

On the fourth night the king, having hung 
a mirror at an entrance to the chapel, kept 
watch without being seen. In the mirror at 
midnight he saw the duck enter, take off its 
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feathers and stand up as the lovely maiden, 
leaning over her brother and weeping. The 
king stole near, drew forth a lighted taper, 
and set the feathers in a blaze. Wringing 
her hands, the girl ran to the king, crying: 
** How can I escape my mother’s wrath ?” 

When the king heard all, he ordered his 
soldiers to drive forth his false bride out of 
his country and burn the deceitful mother 
as a witch. The maiden drew from her 
gown three small bottles with liquids which 
had the power of bringing the dead back to 
life. She gave them to her brother. He 
stirred. He opened his eyes. He rose, and 
threw himself into his sister’s arms. There 
was no funeral that day, but a wedding, and 
the beautiful, wronged maiden was the king’s 
bride. 

I wonder if the Slavs, as they tell that 
tale by lamplight, know what it means? Is 
not this what it means ? 

You want to be admired, and get the 
honour which beautiful, clever people get. 
You are tempted to put on false appear- 
ances. You try to be thought more wise, 
more clever, more attractive than you are. 
You pass yourself off for some one grander 
than you know yourself to be. You succeed 
for a time, then something happens, some- 
thing false drops from your lips. People 
find you out, and you are in worse dishonour 
than if you had always been your simple, 
honest self. 

Honour is sweet when you deserve it. 
The way to get honour and love and position 
is to be good and true and beautiful in your- 
self. Jesus “ could not be hid.” The false 
cannot stand the test of time. The good, 
who only want to live well the lives God 
gives them, may be overlooked for a time, 
but at last God will give them the honour of 
which they are worthy. 


FIFTH SUNDAY 
Hymn: “ Jesus, lover of my soul” 
Lesson : Gen. iii. 1-13 
Text: ‘Thou art my hiding-place.”"—Ps. xxxii. 7 
WHERE TO HIDE 


Don’t you think dogs have a conscience? 
When they have been up to some mischief. 
they do not trip along with swinging tail, but 
skulk past close to the wall, and creep away 
into a dark corner. What is it, if not con- 
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science, that makes them hide with falling 
eyes? 

“Be quick and hide! he is coming!” 
cried a voice, which seemed to come from 
the bush into which the snake had just gone 
flashing out of sight. And the man and 
the woman hurried behind a clump of trees, 
and huddled close under the heavy hanging 
branches. The Lord had come out to walk 
in His Garden. It was sundown, the 
evening time when people are in a mood to 
think quietly over what they have been 
doing during the day, the time when the 
angels, like good thoughts, come out and 
whisper to men. And when the man and 
the woman heard Him calling them, calling 
aloud their names, they shook with fear and 
shame. Whenever he found them in their 
covert, He knew by their looks that they 
had eaten the blush-fruit from the railed-in 
sacred Tree. 

“Hide,” says the crafty voice whenever 
we have done wrong. ‘Bury it out of 
sight: run away from it! forget it.” But 
when we have buried the black thing deep 
out of sight, we feel as heavy and unhappy 
as if we carried a grave within our hearts, 
and a shadow of the thing we had thrust 
deep down steps in front of us, and gives us 
those timid, shifty eyes that betray our secret. 

Talking of dogs and conscience, let me 
tell an African tale which an American 
traveller heard in Angola. 

There were two dogs, the one called Little 
Bell, the other Big Bell. They belonged to 
two brothers named Ndala. “Let us go 
a-hunting,” they said; and they arrived at 
the game grounds. ‘They built a hut for 
resting in. The younger brother shot all 
the game; the elder brother got none. 
They have spent a month, when the younger 
says, “Brother, let us turn home now.” 
Ndala the elder thinks with himself: “ We 
came out hunting: the stripling has killed 
the game, and I have none. When we 
reach home I shall be ashamed.” So he 
kills his brother, and offers his body to 
Little Bell to eat. Little Bell will not touch 
it. He offers it to Big Bell. Big Bell 
declines it. He lifts the basket of game to 
go home. The dogs look at the dead 
brother, and this is the song they wail: 
“ Ndala the elder, and Ndala the younger: 
they went into the world to kill others. We 
praise Little Bell and Big Bell. To them 
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was the body thrown, but they refused to 
eat.” 

When Ndala heard the song, he slew one 
dog ; for he said, “‘ They will report me at 
home, that I killed my brother.” He picked 
up the basket and started for home. But 
here comes the dog, singing the same song. 
Ndala kills the other dog, digs a grave, and 
covers up the two dogs together. He lifts 
the basket and goes on. But the dogs— 
here they both come singing: “ Ndala the 
elder, and Ndala the younger: they went 
out into the world to destroy others. To 
Little Bell and Big Bell the body was cast, 
‘but they refused to eat.” 

Ndala reaches home and puts on his 
dress. All ask, “ Where is your companion ? ” 
“He is in the country.” The dogs enter 
and begin to sing the same song. The 
people cry: ‘“ Ndala, thou wentest with thy 
younger brother. Thou hast killed him. 
His dogs have told us”; and they, also, 
mourned and wailed. 

So the people of Angola, too, know that 
‘we cannot hide nor bury the wrong that we 
‘have done. How, then, can we escape from 
the voice of God? ‘ Whither shall I flee 
from Thy Spirit? To the grave? To the 
uttermost parts of the sea? Even there 
shall* Thy right hand hold me. Surely the 
darkness shall cover me. But no; the 
darkness and the light are both alike to 
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Thee.” Where, then, shall we hide when 
the dogs of conscience bay and make us 
afraid ? 

Pirates roamed the Mediterranean Sea in 
Cesar’s time, says the old story; and one 
pirate in particular made havoc of many 
vessels and ports. Czsar promised a large 
sum for the pirate’s head. Pursuers scoured 
the sea, and he fled hither and thither, till at 
last, wearied out with fleeing and hiding, he 
went to Cesar and said, “I bring you the 
pirate’s head.” ‘ Where is it, then?” “TI 
am the pirate, and I put myself in your 
hands. If you spare my life, I will be your 
soldier and fight your battles.” Cesar 
spared his life, and he became a loyal soldier 
and brave defender of Czesar’s country. 

The only way to flee quite away from 
God’s pursuing hand is to flee into God’s 
breast. ‘*Thou art my hiding-place.” At 
first you are afraid of the light of God’s face, 
and try to keep out of His sight. But it is 
a miserable thing to hide and skulk, for you 
cannot stop the voices of the dogs. To 
escape, go and lay all out before Christ. 
What a relief it is to fling out the hateful 
stuff of an unhappy conscience at Christ’s 
feet, and trust in Him to forgive us, and 
cover us with His kindly cloak of love. It 
is heaven. Kissed, we rise and feel so light 
and free and happy. “Hide me, O my 
Saviour, hide.” 
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XIX 


MARCIANUS 


HEN the deacon Baudillas and 
his faithful Pedo emerged from 
the river, and stood on the 
bank, they were aware how icy 

was the blast that blew, for it pierced their 
sodden garments and froze the marrow in 
their bones. 


* Copyright, 1897, by the Churchman Company 
in the United States of America. 


“Master,” said Pedo, “this is the be- 
ginning of a storm that will last for a week ; 
you must get under shelter, and I will give 
you certain garments I have provided and 
have concealed hard byina kiln. The gates 
of the town are shut. I have no need to 
inform you that we are without the city 
walls.” 

Pedo guided the deacon to the place where 
he had hidden a bundle of garments, and 
which was not a bowshot distant from the 
mouth of the sewer. The kiln was small; 
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it had happily been in recent use, for it was 
still warm, and the radiation was grateful to 
Baudillas, whose teeth were chattering in his 
head. 

“JT have put here bread and meat, and a 
‘small skin of wine,” said the slave. ‘‘ I advise 
you, master, to make a meal; you will relish 
your food better here than in the black-hole. 
Whilst we eat we consume time likewise ; 
but the dawn is returning, and with it the 
gates will be opened and we shall slip in 
among the market people. But, tell me, 
whither will you go?” 

‘“‘T would desire, were it advisable, to re- 
visit my own house,” said the deacon 
doubtfully. 

“ And I would advise you to keep clear of 
it,” said the slave. ‘Should the gaoler dis- 
cover that you have escaped, then at once 
search will be made for you, and, to a cer- 
tainty it will begin at your habitation ;” then, 
with a dry laugh, he added, “and if it be 
found that I have assisted in your evasion, 
then there will be one more likely to give 
sport to the people at the forthcoming show. 
Grant me the wild beasts and not the 
cross.” 

“ T will not bring thee into danger, faithful 
friend.” 

“I cannot run away on my lame legs,” 
‘said Pedo. ‘Ah! as to those shows. ‘They 
are to wind up with a water-fight—such is 
‘the announcement. There will be gladiators 
from Arelate sent over to contend in boats 
against a fleet of our Nemausean ruffians. 
‘On the previous day there will be sport with 
~vild beasts. I am told that there have been 
wolves trapped during the winter in the 
Cebennz, and sent down here, where they 
are retained fasting. I have heard their 
howls at night and they have disturbed my 
sleep—their howls and the aches in my 
thigh. I knew the weather would change by 
the pains in my joint. There is a man 
named Amphilochius, a manumitted slave, 
who broke into and robbed the villa of the 
master who had freed him. He is a Greek 
-of Iconium, and the public are promised 
that he shall be cast to the beasts; but whether 
to the panthers, or the wolves, or bear, or 
given to be gored by a bull, that I know not. 
‘Then there is a taverner from somewhere on 
the way to Ugernum, who for years has 
murdered such of his guests as he esteemed 
well furnished with money, and has thrown 
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their carcases into the river. He will fight 
the beasts. There is a bear from Larsacus ; 
but they tell me he is dull, has not yet shaken 
off his winter sleep, and the people fear 
they will get small entertainment out of 
him.” 

“ You speak of these scenes with relish.” 

*“ Ah! master, before I was regenerate I 
dearly loved the spectacles. But the con- 
test with bulls! That discovers the agility of 
aman. Falerius Volupius Servilianus placed 
rosettes between their horns and gave a prize 
to any who could pluck them away. That was 
open to be contested for by all the youths of 
Nemausus. ‘There was little danger to life 
or limb, and it taught them to be quick of 
eye and nimble in movement. But it was 
because none were gored that the spectators 
wearied of these innocent sports and 
clamoured for the butchery of criminals and 
the contests of gladiators. There was a fine 
Numidian lion brought by a shipmaster to 
Agatha ; a big price was asked, and the 
citizens of Narbo outbid us, so we lost that 
fine fellow.” 

“Ah, Pedo! please God that none of the 
brethren be exposed to the beasts.” 

“T think there will not be many. The 
Quatuorviri are slow to condemn, and 
Petronius Atacinus most unwilling of all. 
There are real criminals in the prison sufficient 
to satisfy an ordinary appetite for blood. 
But, see! we are discussing the amphitheatre 
and not considering whither thou wilt betake 
thyself.” 

“JT have been turning the matter over, 
and I think that I will go first to Marcianus, 
my brother-deacon, and report myself to be 
alive and free, that he may inform the 
bishop ; and I will take his advice as to 
my future conduct, and where I shall bestow 
myself.” 

“He has remained unmolested,” said the 
slave, “and that is to me passing strange, 
for I have been told that certain of the 
brethren, when questioned relative to the 
mutilation of the statue, have accused him by 
name. Yet, so far, nothing has been done. 
Yet I think his house is watched; I have 
noticed one Burrhus hanging about it ; and 
Tarsius, they say, has turnedinformer. See, 
master ! the darkness is passing away ; already 
there is a wan light in the east.” 

** Had the mouth of the kiln been turned 
to the setting in place of the rising sun, we 
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should not have felt the wind so greatly. 
Well, Pedo, we will be on the move. Market 
people from the country will be at the gates. 
I will consult with Marcianus before I do 
aught.” 

An hour later, Baudillas and his attendant 
were at the gate of Augustus, and passed in 
unchallenged. Owing to the furious mistral, 
accompanied by driving rain, the guards 
muffled themselves in their cloaks and paid 
little attention to the peasants bringing in 
their poultry, fish and vegetables for sale. 
The deacon and his slave entered unnoticed 
along with a party of these. In the street 
leading to the forum was a knot of people 
about an angry potter whose stall had been 
blown over by the wind. He had set boards 
on trestles, and laid out basins, pitchers, 
lamps, urns on the planks ; over all he had 
stretched sail-cloth. The wind had caught 
the awning and beaten it down, upsetting and 
crushing his ware. The potter was swearing 
that he was ruined, and that his disaster was 
due to the Christians, who had exasperated 
the gods by their crimes and impieties. 

Some looking on laughed and asked, 
shouting, whether the gods did not blow as 
strong blasts out of their lungs every year 
about the same time, and whether they did 
so because annually insulted. 

“ But they don’t break my crocks,” stormed 
the potter. 

“Charge double for what remain un- 
fractured,” joked an onlooker. 

“Come, master,” said Pedo, plucking 
Baudillas by the sleeve. “If that angry 
fellow recognise you, you are lost. Hold 
my cloak and turn down the lane, then we 
are at the posticum, at the back of the 
house. I knowsome of the family, and they 
will admit us.” 

Near by was a shop for flowers. Over 
the shop front was the inscription, “ Non 
vendo nisi amantibus coronas ” (“TI sell gar- 
lands to lovers only”).* The woman in charge 
of the bunches and crowns of spring flowers 
looked questioningly at Baudillas. Her 
wares were such as invited only when the 
sun shone. The poor flowers had a draggled 
and desponding appearance. No _ lovers 
came to buy in the bitter mistral. 

“Come, master, we shall be recognised,” 
said Pedo. 

In another moment they had passed out 
* This sign is now in the museum. 


of the huffle of the wind and the drift ot the 
rain into the shelter and warmth of a 
dwelling. 

Pedo bade a slave go to Marcianus and 
tell the deacon that some one below desired a 
word with him. Almost immediately the man 
returned with orders to conduct the visitor 
to the presence of the master. 

Baudillas was led along a narrow passage 
into achamber in the inner part of the house, 
away from the apartments for the reception 
of guests. 

The room was warmed. It was small, 
and had a glazed window ; that is to say, the 
opening was closed by a sheet of stalaginite 
from one of the caves of Larsacus, cut thin. 

In this chamber, seated on an easy couch, 
with a roll in his hand, which he was studying, 
was Marcianus. His countenance was hard 
and haughty. 

* You!” he exclaimed, starting with sur- 
prise. ‘ What brings you here? I heard 
that you had been before the magistrate and 
had confessed. But, bah! of such as you 
martyrs are not made. You have betrayed 
us and got off clear yourself.” 

“You mistake, brother,” answered 
Baudillas modestly. ‘In one thing are you 
right—I am not of the stuff out of which 
martyrs and confessors are fashioned. But 
I betrayed no one. Not that there is any 
merit due to me for that. I was in sucha 
dire and paralysing fright that I could not 
speak.” 

“How then come you here?” 

‘As we read that the Lord sent His 
angel to deliver Peter from prison, so has 
it been with me.” 

“You lie!” said Marcianus angrily. “ No 
miracle was wrought for you—for such as 
you who shiver and quake and lose power of 
speech! Bah! Come, give me a more 
rational explanation of your escape.” 

‘*‘ My slave was the angel who delivered 
me.” 

“So you ran away! Could not endure 
martyrdom, saw the crown shining, and turned 
tail and used your legs. I can well believe 
it. Coward! Unworthy of the name of a 
Christian, undeserving of the cross marked 
on thy brow, unbecoming of the ministry.” 

‘¢T know that surely enough,” said Bau- 
dillas; “I am of timorous stuff, and from 
childhood feared pain. But I have not 
denied Christ.” 
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‘What has brought you here?” asked 
Marcianus curtly. 

“IT have come to thee for counsel.” 

“The counsel: I give thee thou wilt not 
take. What saith the Scripture: ‘ He that 
putteth his hand to the plough and turneth 
back is not fit for the kingdom of God.’ 
Thou wast called to a glorious confession, 
and lookedst back and rannest away.” 

“And thy counsel?” 

“ Return and surrender, and win the 
crown and palm. But it is waste of breath 
to say such words to thee. I know thee. 
Wast thou subjected to torture ?” 

‘No, brother.” 

“No; not the rack, nor the torches, nor 
the hooks, nor the thumbscrews. Oh, none 
of these!” 

‘No, brother. It is true, I was scarce 
tried at all. Indeed, it was good luck—God 
forgive me!—it was through His mercy that 
I was saved from denying the faith. I was 
not even asked to sacrifice.” 

“ Well ; go thy ways. I cannot advise thee.” 

“Stay,” said Baudillas. “I saw in the 
outer prison some of the faithful, but was in 
too great fear to recognise any. Who have 
been taken ?” 

“The last secured has been the widow 
Quincta. The pontiff and the flamen 
Augustalis and the priestess of Nemausus 
swear that she shall be put on the rack and 
tortured till she reveals where her daughter 
is concealed, and that amiable drone, the 
acting magistrate, has given consent. Dost 
thou know where the damsel Perpetua is 
concealed ?” 

‘“¢ Indeed, Marcianus, I know not. But tell 
me: hast thou not been inquired for? I 
have been told how that some have accused 
thee.” 

“Me! Who said that?” 

Marcianus started, and his face worked. 
“Bah! they dare not touch me. I belong 
to the Falerii; we have had magistrates in 
our family, and one clothed with the pro- 
consulship. They will not venture to lay 
hands on me.” 

‘¢ But what if they know, and it is known 
through the town, that it was thou who didst 
mutilate the statue of the founder ?” 

“ They do not know it.” 

“Nay, thou deceivest thyself. It is 
known. Some of those who were at the 


Agape have spoken.” 
XXVI—so 


“Tt was thou—dog that thou art!” 

“ Nay, it was not I.” 

Marcianus rose and strode up and down 
the room, biting his nails. Then, con- 
temptuously, he said: “ My family will stand 
between me and mob or magistrate. I fear 
not. But get thee gone. Thou com- 
promisest me by thy presence, thou runagate 
and gaol-breaker.” 

“IT came here but to notify my escape 
and to ask counsel of thee.” 

“ Get thee gone. Fly out of Nemausus, or 
thy chattering tongue will be set going and 
revealeverything that ought to be kept secret.” 
Then taking a turn he added to himself, «I 
belong to the Falerii.” 

Baudillas left; and, as he went from the 
door, Pedo whispered in his ear: “ Let us 
escape to Ad Fines. We can do so in this 
detestable weather. I have an old friend 
there, named Blanda. In my youth I loved. 
Ah, well-a-day! that was long ago—and we 
were the chattels of different masters, so it 
came to naught. She is still a slave, but she 
may be able to assist us. I can be sure of 
that; forthe remembrance of our old affection, 
she will do what lies in her power to secrete 
us.” 





He suddenly checked himself, plucked the 
deacon back, and drew him against the wall. 

An edile, attended by a body of the city 
police, armed like soldiers, advanced and 
silently surrounded the house of Marcianus. 

Then the officer struck the door thrice, 
and called: “ By the authority of Petronius 
Atacinus and Vibius Fuscianus, Quatuorviri 
juridicundo, and in the name of the Im- 
perator Cesar Augustus, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, I arrest Cneius Falerius Mar- 
cianus, on the atrocious charge of sacrilege.” 


XX 
IN THE BASILICA 


THE Quatuorvir, Petronius Atacinus, who 
was on duty, occupied his chair in the stately 
Plotinian basilica, or court of justice, that 
had been erected by Hadrian, in honour of 
the lady to whose ingenious and unscrupulous 
manceuvres he owed his elevation to the 
throne of the Czesars. Of this magnificent 
structure nothing remains at present save 
some scraps of the frieze in the museum. 
When the weather permitted, Petronius 
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or his colleagues liked to hear a case in the 
open air, from a tribune in the forum. But 
this was impossible to-day, in the howling 
wind and lashing rain. ‘The court itself was 
comparatively deserted. A very few had 
assembled to hear the trials. None who 
had a warmed home that day left it uncalled 
for. Some market women set their baskets 
in the doorway and stepped inside, but it 
was rather because they were wet and out of 
breath than because they were interested in 
the proceedings. Beside the magistrate sat 
the chief fontifex who was also Augustal 
flamen. Of pontifices there were three in the 
city, but one of these was a woman, the 
priestess of Nemausus. 

Throughout the south of Gaul the wor- 
ship of Augustus had become predominant, 
and had displaced most of the ancestral 
cults. The temples dedicated to Augustus 
exceeded in richness all others, and were 
crowded when the rest were deserted. 

Jupiter was only not forgotten because he 
had borrowed some of the attributes of the 
Gallic solar deity, and he flourished the 
golden wheel in one hand and brandished 
the lightnings in the other. Juno had lent 
her name toa whole series of familiar spirits 
of the mountains and of the household, 
closely allied to the Proxumes, a set of 
domestic Brownies or Kobolds, who were 
chiefly adored and propitiated by the women, 
and who had no other temple than the 
hearth. At Tarasconum, the Phcenician 
goddess Britomartis reigned supreme, and 
her worship was stimulated by a grand 
annual procession and dramatic representa- 
tion of her conquest over a dragon. At 
Nemausus the corresponding god of war 
was called Mars Britovius. But the Volcz 
Arecomici were a peaceably disposed people, 
and paid little devotion to the god of battles. 
The cult of the founder Nemausus did not 
flag, but that of Augustus was in the ascend- 
ant. All the freedmen were united in one 
great sodality under his invocation, and this 
guild represented an important political 
factor in the land. It had its religious 


officers, its flamines and seviri, attended by 
lictors, and the latter had charge of all the 
altars at the cross roads, and sat next to the 
civic functionaries in the courts, at banquets, 
in the theatre. Rich citizens bequeathed large 
sums to the town and to the sodalities to be 
expended in public feasts, in largesses, and 
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in gladiatorial shows. The charge of these 
bequests, as also their distribution, was in the 
hands of the famines and seviri. The priest- 
hood was, therefore, provided with the most 
powerful of all means for gaining and moving 
the multitude, which desired nothing better 
than bread and games. 

‘¢ Have that door shut !” called the magis- 
trate. “It bangs in this evil wind, and I 
cannot even hear what my excellent friend 
Lucius Smerius is saying in my ear; how 
then can I catch what is said in court?” 
Then, turning to the pontiff, he said: “I 
detest this weather. Last year, about this 
time, I was struck with an evil blast, and 
lost all sense of smell and taste for nine 
months. I had pains in my loins and an 
ache in all my bones. I doubt if even the 
jests of Baubo could have made me laugh ; 
I was in lower dumps than even Ceres. 
Even now, when seated far too long in this 
marble chair, I get an ache across my back 
that assures me Iam no longer young. But 
I could endure that if my sense of taste had 
been fully restored. Ido not relish good 
wine as of old, and that is piteous, and I 
really at times think of suicide.” 

‘Tt was the work of enchantment,” said 
the pontiff. ‘These Christians, in their 
orgies, stick pins into images to produce 
pains in those the figures represent.” 

“How do you know this? Have you 
been initiated into their mysteries ? ” 

“} ! The Immortals preserve me 
therefrom.” 

“Then, by Pluto, you speak what you 
have heard of the gossips—old wives’ babble. 
I will tell you what my opinion is, Smerius. 
If you were to thrust your nose into the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea you would find— 
what? No more than did Clodius—nothing 
atall. My wife, she attends them, and comes 
home with her noddle full of all the tittle- 
tattle of Nemausus. It is so with the 
Christian orgies. I would not give a snap 
of the fingers for all the secrets confided to 
the initiated—neither in Eleusis nor in the 
Serapium, nor among the Christians.” 

‘““These men are not like others; they 
are unsociable, brutish, arrogant.” 

“Unsociable I allow. Brutish! The 
word is inapt; for, on the contrary, I find 
them very simple, soft-headed, pulp-hearted 
folk. They abstain from all that is boisterous 
and cruel. Arrogant they may be. There 
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I am at one with you. ‘Live and let live’ is 
my maxim. We have a score of gods, home 
made and foreign, and they all rub and 
tumble together without squabbling. Of 
late we have had Madame Isis over from 
Egypt, and the White Ladies,* and the Pro- 
xumes, Victoria Augusta, Venus, and Min- 
erva, make room for her without even a 
frown on their divine faces. And imperial 
Rome sanctions all these devotions. Why 
did not the god Augustus build a temple 
here to Nemausus and pay him divine 
honours, though he had never heard him 
named before? Now this Christian sect is 
exclusive. It will suffer no gods to stand 
beside Him whom they adore. He must 
reign alone. That I call illiberal, narrow- 
minded, against the spirit of the age and 
the principle of Roman policy. That is the 
reason why I dislike these Christians.” 

“ Here come the prisoners. My good 
friend, do not be too easy with them. It 
will not do. The temper of the people is 
up. The sodality of Augustus swear that 
they will not decree you a statue, and will 
oppose your nomination to the knighthood. 
They have joined hand with the Cultores 
Nemausi, and insist that proper retribution 
be administered to the transgressors, and 
that the girl be surrendered.” 

“It shall be done; it shall be so,” said 
the Quatuorvir. Then, raising his hand to 
his mouth, and speaking behind it—not that 
in the roar of the wind such a precaution 
was necessary—he said to the pontiff: ‘“‘ My 
dear man, a magistrate has other matters to 
consider than pleasing the clubs. There is 
the prince over all, and he is on the way to 
Narbonese Gaul. It is whispered that he is 
favourably disposed towards this Nazarene 
sect.” 

“The Augustus would not desire to have 
the laws set at naught, and the sodalities are 
rich enough to pay to get access to him and 
make their complaint.” 

“ Well, well, well! I cannot please all. I 
have to steer my course among shoals and 
rocks. Keep the question of Christianity in 
the background and charge on other grounds. 
That is my line. I will do my best to please 
all parties. We must have sport for the 
games. The rabble desire to have some one 
punished for spoiling their pet image. But, 
by the Twins, could not the poor god hold 

* Fairies, adored at Nemausus, 
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his own head on his shoulders? If he had 
been worth an as, he would have done so. 
But there, I nettle you. You shall be 
satisfied along with the rest. Bring up the 
prisoners: Quincta, widow of Aulus Harpinius 
Laeto, first of all.” 

The mother of Perpetua was led forward 
in a condition of terror that rendered her 
almost unconscious, and unable to sustain 
herself. 

“ Quincta,” said the magistrate, “have no 
fear for yourself. I have no desire to deal 
sharply with you; if you will inform us 
where is your daughter, you shall be dismissed 
forthwith.” 

“T do not know—— 
could say no more. | 

“Give her a seat,” ordered Petronius. 
Then to the prisoner: “ Compose yourself. 
No doubt that, as a mother, you desire to 
screen your daughter, supposing that her life 
is menaced. No such thing, madam. I 
have spoken with the priestess, and with my 
good friend here, Lucius Smerius, chief pon- 
tiff, Augustal flamen, and public haruspex.” 
He bowed to the priest at his side. “I 
am assured that the god, when he spoke, 
made no demand for a sacrifice. That is 
commuted. All he desires is that the young 
virgin should pass into his service, and be 
numbered among his priestesses.” 

‘“‘ She will not consent,” gasped Quincta. 

“JT hardly need to point out the honour 
and advantage offered her. The priestesses 
enjoy great favour with the people, have seats 
of honour at the theatre, take a high position 
in all public ceremonies, and are maintained 
by rich endowments.” 

“She will never consent,” repeated the 
mother. 

“Of that we shall judge for ourselves. 
Where is the girl ?” 

* T do not know.” 

“ How so?” 

“She has been carried away from me; I 
know not whither.” 

‘‘ When the old ewe baas the lamb will 
bleat,” said the Quatuorvir. ‘ We shall find 
the means to make you produce her. Lady 
Quincta, my duty compels me to send you 
back to prison. You shall be allowed two 
days’ respite. Unless, by the end of that 
time, you are able and willing to give us the 
requisite information, you will be put to the 
question, and I doubt not that a turn of the 
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rack will refresh your memory and relax your 
tongue.” 

“‘T cannot tell what I do not know.” 

‘Remove the woman.” 

The magistrate leaned back, and turning 
his head to the pontiff, said: ‘ Did not your 
worthy father, Spurius, die of a surfeit of 
octopus? I hada supper off the legs last 
night, and they made me sleep badly; they 
are no better than marine leather.” Then 
to the vigiles: “Bring forward Falerius 
Marcianus.” 

The deacon was conducted before the 
magistrate. He was pale, and his lips ashen 
and compressed. His dark eyes turned in 
every direction. He was looking for kinsmen 
and patron. 

“You are charged, Falerius, with having 
broken the image of the god whom Nemausus 
delights to honour, and who is the reputed 
founder of the city. You conveyed his head 
to the house of Baudillas, and several 
witnesses have deposed that you made boast 
that you had committed the sacrilegious act 
of defacing the statue. What answer make 
you to this?” 

Marcianus replied in a low voice. 

“Speak up,” said the magistrate; “I 
cannot hear thee, the wind blusters and 
bellows so loud.” Aside to the pontiff 
Smerius he added: “ And ever since that 
evil blast you wot of, I have suffered from a 
singing in my ears.” 

“IT did it,” said the deacon. Again he 
looked about him, but saw none to support 
him. 

“Then,” said the magistrate, “we shall 
at once conclude this matter. The outrage 
is too gross to be condoned or lightly 
punished. Even thy friends and kinsfolk 
have not appeared to speak for thee. Thy 
family has been one of dignity and authority in 
Nemausus. ‘There have been members who 
have been clothed with the Quatuorvirate 
de aerario, and have been accorded the use 
of a horse at public charge. Several have 
been decurions wearing the white toga and 
the purple stripe. This aggravates the im- 
piety of youract. I sentence Cneius Falerius 
Marcianus, son of Marius Audolatius, of 
the Voltinian tribe, to be thrown to the 
beasts in the approaching show, and that 
his goods be confiscated, and that out of 
his property restitution be made, by which a 
new statue to the god Nemausus be pro- 
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vided, to be set up in the place of that 
injured by the same Cneius Falerius Mar- 
cianus.” 

The deacon made an attempt to speak. 
He seemed overwhelmed with astonishment 
and dismay at the sentence, so utterly un- 
expected in its severity. He gesticulated 
and cried out, but the Quatuorvir was cold 
and weary. He had pronounced a sentence 
that would startle all the town, and he 
thought he had done enough. 

“Remove him at once,” said he. 

Then Petronius turned to the pontiff and 
said: “* Now, my Smerius, what say you to 
this? Will not this content you and all 
the noisy rag-tag at your back ?” 

Next he commanded the rest of the 
prisoners to be brought forward together. 
This was a mixed number of poor persons, 
some women, some old men, boys, slaves, 
and freedmen ; none belonged to the upper 
class, or even to that of the manufacturers 
and tradesmen. 

“You are all dismissed,” said the magis- 
trate. ‘The imprisonment you have under- 
gone will serve as a warning to you not 
to associate with image-breakers, not to 
enter into sodalities which have not received 
the sanction of Czsar, and which are not 
compatible with the well-being and quiet of 
the city and are an element of disturbance in 
the empire. Let us hear no more of this 
pestilent nonsense. Go; worship what gods 
ye will—only not Christos.” 

Then the lictors gathered around the 
Quatuorvir and the pontiff, who also rose 
and extended his hand to assist the magis- 
trate, who made wry faces as rheumatic 
twinges nipped his back. 

“Come with me, Smerius,” said the 
Quatuorvir ; “I have done the best for you 
that layin my power. I hate unnecessary 
harshness. But this fellow, Falerius Mar- 
cianus, has deserved the worst. If the old 
woman be put on the rack and squeak out, 
and Marcianus be devoured by beasts, the 
people will have their amusement, and none 
can say that I have acted with excessive 
rigour ; and, my dear man, not a word has 
been said about Christianity. The cases 
have been tried on other counts, do you 
see?” (He winked.) ‘Will you breakfast with 
me? There are mullets from the Satera, 
stewed in white wine. Confound those 
octopi! I feel them still.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


VER one door of the Cathedral of Milan is 
carved amid the sculptured roses: “ All 
which pleases us is but for a moment,” 

whilst over another door, around a carven cross, 
it says: ‘All which troubles us is but for a 
moment,” and over the main entrance is inscribed 
the great truth: ‘‘ That only is important which 
is eternal.” 


In South Africa, where a number of English 
families have settled, the people missed the familiar 
birds of the old country whose brilliant songs and 
well-known forms were associated with their early 
life. The woods, fields, and hedgerows seemed to 
lack half the enjoyment without the lark, the 
thrush, the nightingale, the robin, the starling, and 
many other birds which we see around us, The most 
ardent bird lovers sent to England for these 
favourites and now they are stocked in a park be- 
longing toan Englishman near Cape Town, where 
every inducement is being held out to them to build 
nests and bring up their children, so that their 
songs and bright ways may make the English 
people happy by reminding them of home and their 
friends there. 


Many amusing stories are related of the Rev. Mr. 
Whistler of Hastings. It came about on one occa- 
sion that the belfry of All Saints’ Church was 
undergoing the process of whitewashing by a 
bricklayer who also happened to be a member of 
the local band. Thereis much happiness in honest 
work, and the musically inclined whitewasher 
accompanied the backward and forward motions 
of his brush to a very lively dance tune. So 
absorbed was he that he never heard the clergy- 
man’s steps coming towards him, and was startled 
to hear a voice say: 

“Is that a proper tune to be heard in a place of 
worship?” 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir, but I forgot where I was,” 
replied the man, very much abashed. 

But the bricklayer could not do without music 
of some sort, so he struck up the Old Hundredth. 
The time was much slower and the whitewash 
brush kept time with the tune at quite a doleful 
pace. Poor Mr. Whistler was somewhat taken 
aback at the slowness with which the new coat of 
wash was now being put on, and in desperation 
blurted out at last, ‘Oh, get back to your dance 
tune, or the job will never get done!” 





ALTHOUGH deprived of his sight, the Rev. Dr. 
Milburn avers that he and his blind friends are a 
happy and cheerful class of people. The remark 
is often made to him, ‘I would rather lose any of 
my senses than my eye."’ But says Dr. Milbern, 


speaking from experience, “I had rather lose the 
eye than lose the ear." The human ear divides 
with the eye the highest position among our senses. 
It is.almost more wonderful in its capacities 
than the eye. There is first what is called the 
drum, the tympanum, the membrane upon which 
the ocean of the atmosphere, with its wavelets and 
its waves, its billows and its surges, break as the 
ocean breaks along the shore. This is the outer 
portion of a chamber in which three tiny bones are 
placed side by side, leading up to an inner mem- 
brane orcurtain more delicate and more exquisitely 
wrought than this outer veil or curtain the tym- 
panum. Inside that there is a beautifully ordered 
little canal filled with liquid, and this leads up to an 
inner shell, in shape and form something like the 
shell of a snake, and in its interior, in its convolu- 
tions, there is, in the very centre of the head, the 
most wonderful microscopic apparatus for receiv- 
ing musical tones—an exquisite instrument of three 
thousand keys, named from its Italian discoverer, 
Corti. And so every sound, as we call it, every 
disturbance of the atmosphere causing wavelets 
or billows breaking upon the tympanum, sets 
it in vibration, and the sound is sent along the 
delicate little canal, and is so imparted to the re- 
ceptive apparatus with its three thousand keys, 
that one after another is set in motion, and they 
communicate with the delicate nervous filaments 
or threads which proceed from the ear itself to the 
brain. 


AND so all that is spoken, whether it be truth or 
untruth, whether it be noble or degrading, is con- 
veyed to the brain through the intricate and beauti- 
ful machinery of the ear. ‘It is by the ear,” said 
Dr. Milburn, ‘‘that we appropriate the finest ex- 
pressions of human character, all music, all fine 
tones, which are as the delicate touch of the finger 
upon the strings of the harp, sending out the most 
exquisite shades of sensibility and feeling, and 
creating them within ourselves as we hearken, 
We run through all the scale, for example, from 
the grossest sounds that are chanted in the streets 
and in the music-halls, all the way up to the 
hymns of the Church. Hence the ear is of pre- 
eminent value as a means for the cultivation of our 
character, lifting us up through the social emotions 
and communications to higher and higher levels of 
thought and feeling and aspirations, coming nearer 
and nearer the throne of God Himself.” 





But the abuse of this beautiful organ, intended only 
to hear things edifying, is universal. We listen 
to lies, gossip, slander and scandal, and lend a very 
ready ear to much that is evil, to the exclusion of 
much that is good. And so our Lord gives us 
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warnings to make a right use of the power of 
hearing : ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear let him hear ”’ 
and, ‘‘ Take heed therefore how ye hear, for every 
one that hath, to him shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 





Some disappointment has been expressed that the 
Revised Version of the New Testament is not more 
generally read, but it must be recollected that it 
has only been in the hands of the public sixteen 
years, and that, as far as can be judged, it is now 
more commonly used by preachers and students 
than the authorised version—a proof that scholars 
stamp with approval the alterations made. Just 
as our improved telescopes bring us nearer to an 
understanding of the stars, and give us a clearer 
view of the celestial regions than we had a thousand 
years ago, so the emendations made by the ripe 
scholarship of the band of learned men who under- 
took the revision, will be found to carry us back to 
the time of Christ, and help us to see more clearly 
the meaning of His utterances, and those of His 
Apostles. 

The editions known as the Great Bible, the 
Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, and our 
Authorised Bible, all had a tussle for supremacy, 
and the fittest has held its own. Scholars like the 
Bishop of Durham would like to see the latest 
version in universal use, and he has published a 
little volume likely to be of interest to our readers ; 
“*Some lessons of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament,” in which he has endeavoured to point 
out and justify the alterations found necessary by 
the revisers in some familiar texts, 





TuE Bishop, in referring to one well-known passage 
in which the original Greek had been misrepresented, 
tells a story of Archbishop Whately, one of the 
revisers. The Archbishop, in his last illness, begged 
a friend to read to him St. Paul’s description of the 
Christian’s hope as he looks ‘‘ for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change” (so the 
friend read from the Authorised Version) “our vile 
body that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” ‘No, no,” interrupted the Archbishop; 
“‘ give his own words; He never called God’s work 
‘vile.’"” And so now we read “ who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation that it may be 
conformed to the body of His glory.” 





Tue Christianising of Japan is one of the anxious 
problems with which our Churches have to deal. 
It is too recent to estimate the progress yet made, 
but our bishops and clergy are full of faith and 
hope. There is a strong tenacity in Japanese 
character, which tells us that every victory gained 
will be enduring. Three hundred years ago, Japan 
had a Christian Church, but Christianity was 
forbidden by law and thousands died as martyrs. 
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For three hundred years there was no public 
Christian worship, no ministration of sacraments, 
no minister of Christ, and it was thought by the 
authorities that Christianity had perished. When 
the Act of Toleration was passed, however, in one 
day twenty thousand Japanese registered themselves 
as Christians, 


An unseen Nemesis is on the track of every man 
who sins lightly. In the Greek mythology Nemesis 
was a goddess who presided over the normal and 
proper order of things, and visited with retribution 
invasions of it. At Rome she was represented with 
the measuring rod, the bridle, and the yoke as the 
attributes of proportion and control. She also had 
the sword and scourge as emblems of punishment 
and wrongs, and a chariot to signify swiftness 
Over every life is a measuring rod on which is 
written, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 
By its side is a yoke on which is written, ‘‘ Obedience 
alone ensures safety,’’ and a bridle with the legend, 
**Only those who submit to God are happy.” 





Few subjects lend themselves to more varied illus- 
tration than the immemorial customs of Eastern 
hospitality. Their origin is doubtless to be sought 
in the roving life of the olden time, when, for the 
wanderer who came to an encampment in the 
wilderness, reception and entertainment made all 
the difference between life and death in the hungry 
waste. But so thoroughly have they been wrought 
into the people’s sense of obligation that they 
persist to this day, even in large and civilised 
cities, where the necessities that gave them sanc- 
tion no longer exist. In the desert they hold sway 
as of old. The shaykh’s tent is pitched towards 
the direction whence travellers may be expected, 
that they may find immediate welcome, shelter, 
and sustenance. To avoid the tracks frequented 
by sojourners is regarded as the depth of meanness. 
The barking of the dogs in camp often guides the 
wayfarer thither, and of the hospitable man it is 
said that his dogs bark loudly. 


A GARDENER in France found the other day four 
parentless white rabbits in a hole, and taking pity 
on them he turned over in his mind how to rear 
them. The thought struck him that a cat which 
had recently been deprived of all but one kitten 
would have no objection to bring them up. He 
introduced them to their foster-mother one by 
one, and she received them in the kindest possible 
manner. But puss scarcely understands her family 
now; she does not like to see the young rabbits 
bouncing about, and corrects them for doing so. 
She evidently thinks their manners bad, and tries 
to improve them. The kitten and young rab- 


bits play, but they do not know what to make of 
the youthful feline when it thinks it fun to strike 
their noses with its paw. The cat's anxiety about 
her adopted family makes her quite feverish. 
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THE MONTH 


HE French President's visit to the Russian 
T Czar is an historic incident, quite indepen- 
dently of the boundless enthusiasm which it 
excited among both nations. M. Faure must be 
the first to break through the rigid barriers that 
surround royalty, and to be received by an Emperor 
on an equal footing. But the whole incident is 
exceptional: from the opening scene to the close, 
when the missing word—“ alliance ’’—was at last 
uttered, it came closer to drama than to diplomacy. 
France has obtained what she so passionately 
desired; not Russia’s sympathy, or friendship, 
but its alliance. But the box in which the 
precious treaty lies is one of those enchanted 
caskets into which no one may pry, save at the 
risk of losing the hidden treasure. Curiosity 
is powerless. The secret will not be revealed, and 
France will not discover, for the present at any 
rate, whether the alliance is for peace or for war ; 
and whether it will help her to recover the lost 
provinces. And indeed, if half the statements of 
our journalists be true, almost every nation in 
these days, when it accepts a new obligation, 
at the same time makes another treaty elsewhere 
by way of insurance against any dangerous con- 
sequences. 





Tue royal visit to Ireland has been something 
more than a success. In most parts of the country 
the Duke and Duchess of York have been received 
with enthusiasm ; and even where discontent with 
the existing order is most bitter, their welcome has 
not been unkindly. The Irish people—whatever 
other faults they have—are courteous by instinct, 
and thoroughly dislike personal incivility ; many of 
them would rather shoot a man than insult him. 
The tour will do some good, but its effect cannot be 
lasting. If the estrangement between the two 
countries is to be lessened, some force must be 
found that will draw the English there as they are 
already drawn to Scotland, and Switzerland, and 
Norway, mixing with the people, and by personal 
intercourse breaking down the barriers of separa- 
tion. Fashion can do much; but as things now are, 
fashion cannot even come into being. Lakes are 
there, and mountains, and a marvellous coast; but 
inns are few and comfortless, and the means of con- 
veyance scanty. Capital, energy, enterprise are 
necessary if the country is to be thrown open to the 
ordinary traveller. Till that is done, we shall live 
apart and think apart in hopeless isolation, as we 
live and think now. 


THE announcement that the Bishop of Durham has 
been ordered to take a long holiday to recruit his 
strength will be no surprise to those who know 


with what unremitting devotion he has laboured in 
his diocese ; and not there only, but at Harrow and 
at Cambridge also. He is always absorbed in his 
work, and the concentrated intensity of his feeling 
and his utterance involve no common strain. But 
it is wonderful how, with the demands of the larger 
service and the more arduous task, strength and 
power have been granted tohim, Seven years ago, 
when he first went to Durham, at times he seemed 
so frail that one feared he might sink beneath the 
burden like his predecessor. Happily, till now he 
has seemed to gain strength rather than lose it, 
and his friends throughout the country will pray 
with a good hope that he may return to active work 
with new energy and fresh faith. It was a noble 
service that he rendered in the study: some have 
been inclined to regret that he ever left his books 
for the world. But it was an unwise regret. What 
a great man writes is less than what he is; and by 
personal intercourse with the clergy of the north, 
and with the students who go to him for training, 
the bishop will inspire many who could have found 
no revelation in the books where the glory so often 
is half-hidden in cloud. 


\ 


WHEN individuals or nations fall out, it is often 
difficult to fix on the cause of their quarrel, but 
it is rarely that we are left in doubt as to the 
winner. The dispute between Lord Penrhyn and 
his quarrymen is quite an exceptional case; there 
both sides claim the victory. The men assert that 
they have secured the right of combination for 
which they were fighting. Lord Penrhyn insists 
that, in the terms which have been offered and 
accepted, there is no recognition of trades-unionism 
or of any authority outside the quarries. The 
result really depends on the action that may be 
taken hereafter; the issue is not finally settled. 
Practically the arrangement amounts to this, In 
any case of grievance the men may approach the 
proprietor by means of a deputation. They may 
unite in their action, treating the complaint of one 
as the complaint of all. But with a permanent 
and official committee there will be no dealing. If 
the deputations, when they come, almost invariably 
include the same men, Lord Penrhyn must either 
shut his eyes and ascribe the similarity to chance, 
or the battle will begin all over again. Opinion 
may vary as to the result of the conflict ; as to the 
conduct of the men during their time of trial, all 
must be of one mind—that the entire absence of 
crime throughout the district, and the unfailing 
self-control, bear a strong testimony to the justice 
of their cause. Only men whose hearts are right 
and their consciences clear can fight in this 
spirit. 
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THE ‘summer school ’’ system is rapidly taking 
root among us; and an excellent thing it is. The 
hundreds of men and women—old and young—who 
spent a fortnight at Aberystwith with the British 
Chautauquans, or with the Society of Friends at 
Scarborough, may not have brought away any large 
additions to their store of knowledge. But if they 
came back home with new interests, with glimpses 
of fresh thought, with some idea of books worth 
reading of which they would never have heard else- 
where, is not that something to the good ?—to say 
nothing of the society into which these gatherings 
bring many whose lives are lonely, and the scenery, 
which is a yearly revelation to those who dwell in 
the gloom and squalor of manufacturing towns. 
One feature is worth noticing. The Scarborough 
meeting was mainly religious in its interest ; the 
Welsh meeting was more educational: each had a 
character of its own. It might be well to encourage 
development along these lines, and to keep the 
various associations on separate lines of study. 
Those who have a strong preference for a par- 
ticular subject will then know where to find what 
they required. At present, there is some risk of 
failure through attempting to cover too wide a 
field. 


THE Russian bishops seem bent on showing that 
the Eastern Church can surpass Rome itself in 
intolerance. They are urging the Government to 
enter on a new campaign against the Nonconform- 
ist sects. Their policy has at least the method of 
It would close all schools but those 


thoroughness. 
of their own Church ; it would prohibit the publica- 
tion of Lutheran books in Russia ; it would authorise 
the communal authorities to send their unorthodox 
members to Siberia. In fact, it would crush, 
ruthlessly and remorselessly, any divergence among 
the masses of the people from the established faith 


of the empire. Tolstoi and his followers are 
singled out for special severity, but for what reason 
it does not appear. Their numerical strength will 
not account for it. It may be that they have exas- 
perated the clergy by their zeal and devotion, and 
to the civil government their convictions as to law 
and war must be highly obnoxious. It is possible 
that they have been made to serve as decoys 
with the intention of enticing the authorities 
into a more general policy of persecution. It is 
hard to think that the bishops will obtain all 
they ask for; and yet the strength of orthodoxy 
is very great. The unhappy Nestorians—crushed 
between Persia and Turkey—have sought recon- 
ciliation with the Russian Church, in- the hope 
that this step may secure the protection that 
has been hitherto denied them. For heretics 
orthodoxy has no care: it may defend those who 
accept the same creed and worship at the same 
altar. 


Mr. RoBert Lams, a mecical missionary in the 
New Hebrides, writing to the British Weekly, takes 
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strong objection to the proposal to build a new 
vessel for mission work in place of the Dayspring, 
which was shipwrecked a short time ago. He 
urges—as might have been expected—that a 
mission-ship is extravagant and inefficient, and 
that the regular service of boats would do the work 
far better andat a smallercost. But he also argues 
against the plan from another point of view. A 
separate vessel, he asserts, helps to estrange the 
traders from the missionaries, to set up a wall of 
separation between them, and to create hostility 
and distrust where goodwill and sympathy are 
essential for success. To let it be known that the 
missionaries consider trading vessels morally unfit 
for mission work—that is, for carrying missionaries 
and their luggage from one island to another—is 
bound to exasperate those who are so indiscrimin- 
ately condemned, and, as Mr. Lamb points out, 
there is probably far more evil on an Atlantic liner 
than on auy number of these boats. If it be said 
that the missionaries will become identified with 
the baser class of Europeans, the answer is that 
the natives have already learnt to distinguish 
between ‘‘ white men” and “ missionaries.” Further, 
the traders have the future of the islands in their 
hands. The natives—whether heathen or con- 
verted—depend on them for work. They can 
create distrust and hostility. And at no distant 
date, if the native population continues to diminish 
at the present rate, it will be among these traders 
and settlers that the work of the Church will lie; 
the natives will have become extinct. To sow the 
seeds of future enmity is, therefore, fatally per- 
nicious, and must lead to irreparable evil. 


THERE has been another revolution in Uganda— 
suddenand short. The king, Mwanga—with whom 
we have been far too patient—without notice, and 
apparently without any previous complaint, fled 
from his capital and headed a revolt against the 
imperial authorities. After a decisive defeat, he 
retreated into German territory, where he was 
arrested and detained. What will be his future 
none can say. Tous he is certainly no loss. In- 
sincere, untrustworthy, always playing a double 
game, Protestant at one time, Roman Catholic at 
another, careful in the observance of religious 
ceremonies, but incurably vicious in his personal 
life, he has been a force for evil; and while his 
people have been advancing in morals and civilisa- 
tion, he has not kept pace with them. Before his 
successor, now an infant, can exert any real influ- 
ence, the railway from the coast will have altered 
all the conditions of life in that part of Africa. The 
first section of the line is nearly completed, and 
the work goes steadily on. Before many years 
have passed, we may reckon on seeing a railway to 
Khartoum also; and with the railway will come a 
new hope for thousands who are now at the mercy 
of the slave-dealer and his allies, 
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